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PEACE ON EARTH 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. .. .” 


LMOST exactly 180 years and six months 
ago Thomas Jefferson sat at his desk 
writing and polishing the Declaration 

of Independence, crossing out a word here and 
a line there, correcting, changing, substituting 
terms and phrases until at last he was satisfied 
that he had managed to express on paper the 
deepest aspirations of mankind. No document in 
America’s history, not even the Constitution it- 
self, has been quoted so often and appealed to 
so frequently by those who have believed, as 
countless millions believe today, that all men 
everywhere and in all time have the right to 
walk the earth in dignity and in peace one with 
another. 

Through the years we have struggled to trans- 
late this ideal into a living reality, and although 
we have all too often faltered and grown faint 
of heart, the record on the whole is good. But 
not good enough. The record will never be good 
enough as long as there is among us even a single 
individual for whom opportunity is limited by 
reason of race or religion or place of birth or by 
any other factor or factors beyond his control. 
And if the ideal is indeed worth fighting for, vic- 
tory will remain incomplete as long as there 
remains on the face of the earth a single indi- 
vidual who is not free to live out his days in the 
full light of manhood. 

These remarks were prompted by an editorial 
that appeared in the September 15, issue of The 
Saturday Review. It was a “guest editorial” by 
Paul Comly French, former Executive Director 
of CARE, and it began with the shocking state- 


ment, “Half of the human race goes to bed hun- 
gry every night.” Now Mr. French knows as 
much about the food problem as anyone, having 
studied it at first hand in many countries of the 
world, and what he had to say gives pause for 
thought—and especially long pause for those who 
believe that the Declaration of Independence is 
something more than words. 

“Half of the human race goes to bed hungry 
every night... .” Against this fact let us project 
the picture of $9,000,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts piled in storage bins in these United States. 
This food belongs to the American people, whose 
taxes have paid for it, and whose taxes continue 
to pay the more than $1,000,000 per day storage 
charges. Estimates of deterioration, of spoilage, 
range from several hundred thousand dollars a 
day to as much as $2,000,000 a day. This, the 
food that is spoiling in warehouses and grain 
elevators, is our food. And the loss is our loss— 
and, in a larger sense, the loss of hungry people 
everywhere in the world. 

“Most of the discussion in Government circles 
in Washingtan centers on the reduction of pro- 
duction rather than on distribution,’ Mr. French 
observed. “I refuse to believe,” he went on to 
say, “that a nation able to perfect the atomic 
bomb and the hydrogen bomb does not have 
sufficient ability to move desperately necessary 
food from storage bins where they are rotting to 
places where children are hungry.” 

Why haven’t we been able to solve this prob- 
lem? Is it because the individual American—you 
and I—and our leaders in government don't 
really care enough? Is it because our vision of 
the kind of world Jefferson had in mind when 
he was drafting the Declaration of Independence 
is nowhere near as bright and untarnished as it 
should be? 

To be sure, this is by no means a simple prob- 
lem. The United States can’t give away large 
quantities of food, no matter how desperately 

(Concluded on page 390) 





Error: We regret the error in the article, “World Population Trends,” that appeared in the November 
issue, p. 331. The editor’s parenthetical remark 14 lines from the top of the right column should have 
read, “(which would produce a population of about 4 billion by the year 2000, more than 500 billion 


by the year 2500).” 





Roman Colonization and 
the Frontier Hypothesis: I 


Paul MacKendrick 








HEN Mussolini in 1932 opened the 

grandiose Via dell’ Impero between 

the Piazza Venezia and the Colos- 
seum, a part of the symbolism of his dreams of 
empire was a series of four black-and-white 
marble maps set in a wall beside the street. 
They depicted the expansion of Rome from a 
little village of mud huts beside the Tiber to 
the marble metropolis of a million souls, mistress 
of Mare Nostrum, which she became in the reign 
of Trajan. How far is it helpful to regard this 
expansion as the exploiting of a frontier, with a 
reciprocal reaction of the frontier upon the 
mother city? Can we isolate typical physical and 
personal characteristics of the colonies and the 
colonists which created that empire? Are the 
effects of that colonization—military, economic, 
cultural, political—illuminated by looking at 
them through Turner’s eyes? These are the ques- 
tions this paper sets itself to answer. 

The expansion of Rome on Mussolini's marble 
map began, the Romans believed, almost as soon 
as the Republic was established, in 509 B.C. But 
Roman history, like George Bancroft’s, was writ- 
ten under certain delusions of grandeur, as an 
unfolding of the Deity’s grand design to further 
Rome’s manifest destiny. The fact seems to be 
that Rome, at her beginnings and for over 
four centuries after, was a good deal less im- 
portant than her historians wanted her citizens 
to believe. At Rome’s beginnings Greeks, Etrus- 
cans, and Latins were all more important than 
she; the Latin League, with its early hill-top 








This article, which will appear in two installments, 
is based on a lecture delivered at the University of 
Wisconsin as one of a series on the subject of “Wis 
consin Reconsiders the Frontier.” The author, Pro- 
fessor of Classics at the University of Wisconsin, 
here examines the expansion of Rome in the light 
of Frederick Jackson Turner’s thesis. The articles in 
this series will appear in a volume scheduled for pub- 
lication by the University of Wisconsin Press, 








settlements, was far more powerful than Rome 
till after 338 B.C.; Rome at its origin and for 
years after was nothing more than a shepherds’ 
village, herself a primitive frontier post on a 
river ford controlling a salt route. It was under 
her Etruscan kings that Rome advanced in power 
and civilization; she acquired paved streets; her 
market place became a civil and religious center: 
and her boundaries were extended to include 
some 350 square miles, but under foreign over- 
lords she remained essentially a Latin city, and 
agriculture remained her chief industry.? 

With the expulsion of her kings and the set- 
ting up of an aristocratic Republic Rome em- 
barked on 250 years of interlocked struggle, one 
internal, a class war; the other external, with 
her neighbors: the result was the forging of the 
Roman constitution and the establishing of 
Roman supremacy as the head of a confedera- 
tion of all Italy. We call this struggle “inter- 
locked” because some of the discontented, the 
oppressed, the land-hungry, the ambitious, the 
restive, dissatisfied with the way Roman politi- 
cal institutions were tipped in favor of men of 
property, went out into the colonies whose land 
they, as soldiers, had helped to wrest from Rome's 
neighbors. Once arrived in the colonies, they be- 
came men of property themselves. Perhaps the 
continuing conservatism of Rome’s political in- 
stitutions may be attributed to the siphoning 
off of the more radical elements into the colo- 
nies. Certainly legislation congenial to the fron- 
tiersman actual or potential; i.e., the redistribu- 
tion of land and the cancellation of debts, were 
the two main planks in the platform of such 
reformers as Rome can show from the Gracchi 
to Julius Caesar. 

Of the traditional series? of eleven Roman 
colonies allegedly planted 509-382 B.C., all but 
two are in Latium, and only two are more than 


*H. H. Scullard, art. “Rome (History),” in Oxford 
Class. Dict. (1949). 

*E. Kornemann, art. 
Real-Enzyclopedie (1901). 
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27 miles from Rome as the crow flies. These 
colonies are nearly all hilltop towns, impreg- 
nable, and girt with beetling polygonal walls 
of grey limestone. Only two of them are less than 
750 feet above sea level, and one towers over 
2200 feet. Military motivation is obviously para- 
mount in their planting, but economic reasons 
(land grants to the landless), are alleged six times, 
twice, perhaps significantly, in conjunction with 
the names of Roman colonial commissioners. 

At this point we should notice that the plant- 
ing of Roman colonies was always a state-con- 
trolled, never a private enterprise—admittedly a 
fundamental difference from the origins of our 
own frontier. Our earliest description of a formal 
deductio (leading out of colonists) comes from 
the age of Augustus,’ but that monarch’s well- 
known penchant for antiquarian revivals to 
serve his political ends makes it extremely likely 
that the practice of his time reflects earlier pro- 
cedure. The deductio had a strong military 
flavor: the colonists marched out under a stand- 


* Varro, de lingua V, 143. 


ard, in serried ranks, commanded by the senior 
of the three elected colonial commissioners. The 
fact that only two sets of commissioners are at- 
tested for the first 11 colonies, plus the considera- 
tion that Rome before the end of the Latin War 
(338 B.C.) was not as important as later historians 
preferred to believe, leads to the now prevailing 
opinion‘ that Roman colonies of this early period 
were not founded solely on Roman initiative, but 
in cooperation with, and often in inferiority to, 
the Latin League. 

The century 338-241 B.C. sees the planting of 
at least 32 colonies, of which the farthest from 
Rome, Brundisium, is the heel of Italy, the port 
for Greece, was also almost the latest founded. 
These colonies are of the most various types. 
Some (Luceria, Alba Fucens, Cosa) are of the 
old Latin hill-top type; others (Aesernia, Narnia) 
are ridge colonies, like the favorite Etruscan 
sites (Marzabotto; compare Ft. Laramie); still 
others (Ariminum, Interamna Lirenas; compare 


*E. T. Salmon, “Rome and the Latins,” The Phoenix 
VII (1953) 93-104, 123-135. 
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Ft. Leavenworth) are flatland types, controlling 
rivers, roads, or ports, and possibly as much eco- 
nomic as military in motivation. Some (Antium; 
compare Harper's Ferry) were fortified with 
earthworks; others were castra (Ostia, Castrum 
Novum Piceni, Castrum Novum Etruriae; com- 
pare Fts, Pontchartrain and Dearborn) with fort- 
like walls square in plan, resembling the familiar 
Roman camp of Polybius’ day. For only two 
(Cales, Saticula) are the names of colonial com- 
missioners recorded; for one of these two a 
“safety-valve” motive is alleged: “ut beneficio 
praevenirent desiderium plebis.” The source is 
Livy: when he ascribes motive, some scholars 
smell rhetorical, not sober annalistic sources; 
such motives are alleged to be a projection back 
into the past of motives prevailing in a more 
sophisticated period of Rome’s history. In short, 
the “‘safety-valve” motive for expansion is as much 
quarreled over for Rome's frontier as for Amer- 
ca’s.® 

Since this was a century of wars, colonies were 
planted where military need dictated: against 
the Samnite hill tribes to the south and east; 
against the Etruscans and Gauls to the north, 
against the seafaring Carthaginians; over half 
the colonies of this period are on the seacoast. 
By 241 B.C. Rome had a chain of six colonies 
down the Adriatic seaboard, from Ariminum to 
Brundisium, and a dozen down the Tyrrhenian 
coast from Cosa to Paestum (the two on the ends 
of the chain founded in the same year, 273 B.C.). 
Inland the colonies controlled the Appennine 
passes; some were in rich farming country, and 
all were connected with Rome by roads: . the 
Appia, the Valeria, the Flaminia, which served 
both a military and an economic purpose. 

The third period of the Roman frontier em- 
braces only 40 years (218-177 B.C.), and includes 
at least 23 colonies. In this period Rome extends 
her influence into the toe of Italy (Thurli, 
Tempsa, Croton, Buxentum, Vibo, where Greek 
influence had been strong) and into the Po 
valley (Placentia, Cremona, Bononia, Parma, 
Mutina), where the colonies were linked by the 
long straight stretches of the Via Aemilia. The 
most distant colony, Aquileia, in the marshes 
beyond the site of Venice, 450 miles from Rome, 
was connected by road with gold mines in the 
back country, and grew to be one of the first 
cities of the Empire. For mining as a motive, we 
may compare Virginia City and Lead. The ex- 


*P. L. MacKendrick, “Roman Colonization,” The 
Phoenix VI (1952) 139-146 
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perience of previous colonization is drawn upon, 
bureaucracy increases (25, sets of commissioners 
are attested); with the founding of Luca, near 
Pisa, in 177 the great age of Roman frontier 
expansion closes. Italy was unified politically 
and culturally, Rome was a world power, the 
formative period of the Roman national charac- 
ter, when life was simple and austere, the age 
of the pioneers, was over. 

Henceforward Livy is lacking as a source and 
our detailed knowledge of Roman colonization 
becomes spotty. The free land in Italy is ex 
hausted, capital is concentrated (in vine and 
olive culture), Rome expands overseas, raising 
fundamental questions of the relation between 
the political institutions of the small city-state 
and the greater responsibilities of empire, and 
in politics radicals begin to question the aristo- 
cratic monopoly of the state. This combination 
of circumstances, which Turner saw in the 
United States in 1900, when the frontier had 
vanished, is precisely the situation Rome con- 
fronted in the age of the Gracchi (133-123 B.C.). 
The Gracchan attempts at solution involved 
overseas colonies (e.g., at Carthage) and surveys 
and allotments (centuriation) in Italy of land 
acquired from owners or squatters; air photog- 
raphy during World War II has revealed one 
such area near Luceria, not far from the RAF 
base of Foggia, which later excavation has dated 
in the Gracchan period.* 

In succeeding generations Roman generals de- 
manded land in Italy for their veterans. Home- 
stead Acts are difficult when the land is already 
occupied, but Sulla, Caesar, and Augustus were 
able to settle their men on lands confiscated 
from their political opponents, and these cadres 
of Legionnaires proved useful in curbing sub- 
versive activities and encouraging loyalty up and 
down the peninsula.? Caesar and Augustus 
were great colonizers: a recent study identifies 
31 Caesarian and 74 Augustan foundations, all 
in the provinces.* The result of Rome’s experi- 
ment with over three centuries of colonization 
was that Rome expanded from a geographical 
concept to an idea of social and political status, 


*J. S. P. Bradford, “The Aupulia Expedition; an 
Interim Report,” Antiquity XXIV (1950) 84-95. 

*R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford, 1939) 88 
“A hundred thousand veterans, settled on the lands of 
Sulla’s enemies, supported his domination, promoted the 
Romanization of Italy, and kept alive the memory of 
defeat and suffering.” 

*H. Vittinghoff, Rdmische Kolonisation (Wiesbaden, 


1951). 
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and colonization became a device for the gradual 
evolution of provincial communities to the level 
of Rome herself. The idea that what Rome called 
Latinitas is a commodity which can be exported, 
beyond the Alps, outside Italy, is the germ of an 
idea that held the Roman Empire together in a 
cultural unity—one world-wide family all akin to 
Rome—even after the pax Romana was crum- 
bling.® 

The colonies had certain physical character- 
istics in common. The mushrooming of these 
out-posts on the marches makes, as we have seen, 
an exciting story: first the posts in Latium, their 
walls rising on the hill-tops and the head-lands; 
then the pushing on to the gateway to Etruria, 
and into the Greek and Oscan south. By the 
beginning of the Second Punic War Rome had 
a foothold in the valley of the Po, and by 177 
B.C., when the pioneer age of Roman coloniza- 
tion apparently ends, these planned communi- 
ties with their walls, their neat criss-cross of 
streets, their fora and basilicas and temples, and 
their pattern of surveyed allotments stretching 
away from the foot of the wall into the surround- 
ing country, were to be found from Aquileia in 
the north to Thurri and Vibo Valentia in the 
south, testifying already to the might and 
majesty of the Roman name. ; 

The likenesses of Roman frontier posts to one 
another, with which the government surveyors, 
the Daniel Boone’s of the ancient world, had 
much to do, is most apparent from the air.’° A 
typical Latin hill-top colony like Norba is ap- 
proached by an easily defensible winding moun- 
tain road with horrendous hairpin turns. On 
the summit the arx, or citadel, with its temples, 
is plainly visible, and the colony is girt by a 
polygonal wall, built of blocks irregularly shaped 
and fitted together without mortar. At sites 
where stone was not readily available, as at 
Antium, an earthwork sufficed (cf. Harper's 
Ferry). Antium became under the Empire a 
favorite beach resort: Nero had a villa there 
crammed with objets d’art, some of which sur- 
vive. A typical ridge colony (cp. Fort Laramie) 
is Anxur, with its temple on the arx; the colony 
is a seaport, and its position on the Appia 
(though, as often, the colony was there before 
the road) meant that it commanded communi- 
cations between Rome and Naples. In the Sam- 


*This is the core of the argument of A. N. Sherwin- 
White, The Roman Citizenship (Oxford, 1939). 

See illustrations in P. MacKendrick, “Roman Town 
Planning,” Archaeology IX (1956), 126-133. 


nite wars of the fourth centry B.C. hill-top 
colonies were still necessary, and the arx of 
Luceria rises on the site later occupied by the 
castle of Frederick II; Charles of Anjou’s wall 
probably follows the footings of the wall built 
by the Roman engineers at the founding of the 
colony in 314 B.C. Ariminum, another seaport 
colony, was walled on the landward side; it be- 
came the terminus of the Via Flaminia as Leaven- 
worth was the head of the Santa Fe trail (though 
again the colony came before the road); and it 
was the starting point of the Via Aemilia. It 
was an important assize town; Julius Caesar pre- 
sided over the court here between campaigns of 
the Gallic War, and the fateful Rubicon is only 
nine miles to the northwest. Augustus repaired 
the Flaminia and built a monumental arch at 
the point where the road enters the town. An- 
other typical ridge colony is Aesernia, controlling 
a road-junction in the Appennines 1600 feet 
above sea level. Here as elsewhere Roman engi- 
neers showed themselves creatively imitative in 
adapting their plan to the site as the Etruscans 
had done elsewhere centuries before. A flatland 
layout is Placentia, at the western end of the 
Aemilia, whose other terminus is Ariminum: 
the colony controls both the River Po and the 
road, and became economically very important. 
A beachhead type is Pyrgi, built on the Tyr- 
rhenian coast below Centumcellae (Civitavecchia) 
to hold goo colonists. The lowest courses of the 
thirteenth century castle wall on the seaward 
side are Roman polygonal construction. Finally 
there is Naples, a puzzle, because we cannot say 
whether its plan is Greek, Etruscan, or Roman. 
At any rate the checkerboard grid is typical of 
Roman colonial layouts. One plausible explana- 
tion of the origin of the grids connects them with 
the rectangular street-blocks laid out in the fifth 
century B.C. at the Etruscan site now known as 
Marzabotto, in the hills on the River Reno 15 
miles south of Bologna. 

We know most about three colonies of the 
late fourth—early third century B.C.: Alba 
Fucens, Minturnae, Cosa.1! Their evidence as to 
layout may be taken as typical and perhaps as 
suggesting a master plan. Alba, in the Appen- 


“J. Martens and S. J. DeLaet, ‘“Rapporto sommario 
sull’ esame delle cinta muraria e delle porte di Alba 
Fucesne durante la campagna di scavo di 1950,” Notizie. 
degli Scavi (1950) 273-288; J. Johnson, The Excavations 
at Minturnae, 1, The Monuments of the Republican Forum 
(Philadelphia, 1935); Il, Inscriptions: Republican Magistri 
(ib., 1933); F. E. Brown, “Cosa I,” Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, XX (1951). 
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nines on the Via Valeria, which connected Rome 
with the Adriatic, was isolated enough to serve 
as a detention-place for prisoners of state. Alba 
has the familiar polygonal wall, an impressive 
three-mile circuit; it had.an arx, destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1915 its civic center had a 
basilica presenting its long side to the Forum 
(compare the Governor's Palace in Santa Fe) and 
involved with a complex pf shops and a circular 
market: features to be matched by colonies as 
far apart in space and time as Cosa and Lepcis 
Minor in North Africa. 

Minturnae (colonized 295 B.C.) is on the Via 
Appia at the mouth of the Liris. It has a polygo- 
nal wall, rectangular in plan, built when the 
colony was founded; to this on the west was 
added later in the same century another wall 
of ashlar tufa. The colony provides valuable 
evidence of how the Romans contrived to live 
peacefully side by side with native peoples 
on a live-and-let-live basis—as long as the natives 
behaved. A series of 29 inscriptions, of the early 
first century B.C., found in re-use in the podium 
of a temple here, provides a valuable list of 
colonial names: they are nearly all Greek, their 
station in life is humble; they include both men 
and women, and they have full status in the 
religious life of the community. The melting-pot 
is at work; have-nots are striving to be haves, 
and apparently succeeding. 

Cosa is the best published of the three sites. 
It stands on a headland above the Via Aurelia; 
it overlooks a fertile hinterland. Its wall, a mile 
in perimeter, is polygonal; there are three gates, 
as at Alba; three temple areas; the arx has a 
three-celled Capitolium; in short, its triplicity 
is striking. Recent campaigns have centered in 
the Forum area, entered through a monumental 
arch, the earliest known in Italy (about 150 B.C.). 
The basilica presents its long side to the Forum, 
as at Alba; in the early Empire it was meta- 
morphosed into a theater, as governmental func- 
tions grew less absorbing and the colony de- 
generated into an amusement center. The 
rectangular blocks of public housing are built 
to a uniform pattern—the welfare state at work 
in 273 B.C. The Capitolium, though built at a 
time when Greek influence was creeping in, re- 
mains firmly Etruscan in inspiration; it rises out 
of the native soil, with Tuscan terra-cotta revet- 
ments and Tuscan terra-cotta sculpture: the 
architects, resolutely old-fashioned and conserva- 
tive, cling to the tried old ways, as they did 
when they built Greek revival houses and 


churches in the Middle West. But there is 
archaeological evidence of the decline of Cosa 
as a community: the 10,000 colonists felt 
cramped within their 33 acres of walled town, 
and went to live on their allotments outside, 
coming in to the city only for festivals and mar- 
ket days; the temples, the public buildings, fall 
into disrepair, and at the fall of the Empire the 
colony is deserted, never to rise again. 

The mention of allotments brings us to a 
brief discussion of centuriation:' the laying out 
by the surveyors of great areas outside the walls 
of a colony in sections 700 meters on a side. Air 
photography has recently revealed centuria- 
tion in so many parts of Italy and the provinces 
that it is safe to assume that it was standard 
practice with all the colonies. The plots of land 
were assigned to the colonists by lot, working 
from the outside in, so as not to leave the outer 
edges prey to the enemy. The size of the allot- 
ment varied from colony to colony, depending 
on the desirability of the site, the quality of the 
land, and the rank of the colonist, and Roman 
slum-dwellers were glad to give up the dubious 
blessings of Roman citizenship to go out to a 
Latin colony and till land of their own. In some 
areas veterans were given land not tied to any 
planned urban center; this was called viritane 
assignment; in one case the veteran got two 
iugera (114 acres) for every year he had served 
in Spain. This system was branded by the con- 
servatives as the beginning of demagoguery and 
decline’ for the aristocratic Roman Republic. 
One of the largest centuriated stretches known 
in Italy is in the fertile ager Campanus, near 
Naples; it may have been laid out as early as 
209 B.C.'° Another fine example is the Augustan 
colony of Zara, on the Dalmatian coast. 

These are physical characteristics of the colo- 
nies: did they produce recognizable frontier 
types? The best examples are Cato the Elder 
and Marius, who came not from colonies proper, 
but from hill-towns near Rome. Cato was born 
in Tusculum, and was so much a self-made man 
that his grandfather was not even a Roman 
citizen. We know what he looked like: red hair, 
grey eyes, prominent teeth, a ruddy complexion: 
a foresquare peasant type. We know his per- 
sonality: a stern Puritan, opposed to luxury and 
frills; a cultural isolationist, a Greek hater, as- 


(Concluded on page 370) 


“Pp. Fraccaro, art. “Agrimensura,” Encic. Ital. (1929). 
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Should History Teachers 
Read Fiction 


Morris Gall 








HEN we were in college, majoring 

in history in the late 1920's, we read 

Gibbon, Macaulay, Gooch, Buckle, 
Bury and Mill; we read Marx, Mommsen, Ranke 
and Spengler, Taine and Tocqueville, Beard, 
Bancroft, Fiske, Parkman, Rhodes and Rostovt- 
seff. If we read Wells, it was the Outline of His- 
tory, not The War of the Worlds. Some of us 
went highbrow and read Hegel’s Philosophy of 
History, but if we read More’s Utopia or Har- 
rington’s The Commonwealth of Oceana or 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, we were going as 
far into fiction as one could safely admit. First, 
the heavy diet of history and historiography left 
little time for reading in other areas. But beyond 
this was an attitude which relegated fiction to 
the category of second class reading for the true 
historian. 

It is the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
this attitude which I wish to examine in the light 
of the new tempora and the new mores. For there 
is no doubt that historical fiction is being written 
and read in ever increasing volume. Samuel Eliot 
Morison states that scholars ‘are heaping up the 
pay dirt for others. Journalists, novelists, and 
free-lance writers are the ones that extract the 
gold; and they deserve every ounce they get be- 
cause they are the ones who know how to write 
histories that people care to read.” 

Nor is the great historical fiction of the past 
being neglected in the process. I daresay more 
people than ever before among the reading pub- 
lic are today enjoying Tolstoi’s War and Peace, 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, Melville’s Moby Dick, 
and the works of Dickens, Thackery, Proust, 
Dostoyevsky, and the Bronté sisters. The fact that 
history teachers and college history majors are 
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Island City High School (N.Y.) also teaches educa- 
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now included in that large number of people 
who read fiction encourages us to face the ques- 
tion “Should History Teachers Read Fiction?” 

The literature of historical fiction includes 
much that is top flight history in its own right 
because the author of historical fiction often en- 
gages in the type of painstaking research com- 
monly associated with the scholar. To cite a few 
instances—the late Samuel Shellabarger, author 
of The Captain from Castile, Prince of Foxes, 
The King’s Cavalier, Lord Vanity, et al., once 
said, “If I have a character going from one side 
of the city [sixteenth century Paris] to the other, 
I want to know what he sees and hears.””’ When 
Sholom Ashe completed East River, his attic 
literally bulged with research material used in 
preparing to write the book. Inglis Fletcher went 
to Africa to study natives’ customs and languages 
before writing about the Negroes of colonial 
North Carolina in Men of Albemarle. Before 
Thomas B. Costain wrote The Black Rose he 
engaged, as he tells us, in “an almost endless 
labor of research.” Samuel Hopkins Adams once 
told the writer that every aspect of his Sunrise 
to Sunset, a novel of America’s early industrial- 
ization, was carefully documented in the histori- 
cal events and customs of the period. Margaret 
Mitchell spent years in southern libraries gather- 
ing material for Gone With the Wind. John 
Hersey whose skill as a reporter is amply demon- 
strated in Hiroshima achieved a tour de force 
in The Wall, a great work of fiction almost in- 
distinguishable from straight history. Illustra- 
tions could be multiplied manifold from the 
work habits of creative writers. 

The attitude that historical fiction may be 
inaccurate is no better grounded than a similar 
charge that is often brought against the work 
of historians. In each case we are dealing with 
creative efforts wherein the writer, if he is honest, 
will present the picture as he understands it. 
Writers of historical fiction are generally care- 
ful to tell the reader when they depart con- 
sciously from the path of history. Of course every 
novelist as well as every historian writes from a 
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point of view. If the southern aristocracy fares 
too well in Faulkner’s The Unvanquished, or if 
the Tories are too sympathetically presented in 
Roberts’ Oliver Wiswell, no greater violence is 
done to history than we find in the pages of 
Spengler’s Decline of the West or in Wells’ Out- 
line. If Howard Fast is a special pleader in 
Freedom Road and in his other works, this 
knowledge should be used in their evaluation. 
There is special pleading for “the gallant old 
South” in the novels of Stark Young, Laura Krey, 
Thomas Nelson Page, et al. Indeed, no great work 
of art is neutral. But, it may be objected, the 
writer of history is not an artist in the commonly 
accepted sense of the term. To this we must 
demur. The great historian is and always has 
been a great writer. Gibbon and Macaulay in 
their day and Churchill and Beard in ours are 
among the most distinguished writers of beauti- 
ful English. Great history and great fiction come 
close together whether the test be imaginative- 
ness, conviction, impressionism, style, breadth of 
vision, grasp of underlying forces, or understand- 
ing of human motivation. The current rage for 
fiction is no flight from history but rather a re- 
turn to history. 

The author who sets out to write historical 
fiction is consciously choosing a medium which 
is designed to delight, to inspire, and to awaken, 
as well as to inform. The appeal to the emotions 
is the special forte of fiction. The reader, es- 
pecially one trained in history, can evaluate the 
author’s use of this appeal—can accept the true 
and reject the false. Professor Schapiro once said, 
“He who would understand medieval history 
must put on medieval glasses.” We have not 
yet perfected Wells’ “time machine” to the point 
where we can go back to medieval or ancient 
times. The closest we can come to living in a 
previous period is in the pages of a good his- 
torical novel. Here human motivation and psy- 
chology unfold before our eyes and reach into 
our consciousness as no cold factual account can 
ever do. To watch Madame Defarge knit in A 
Tale of Two Cities is to feel the cold terror of 
the French Revolution. 

Some novels have actually made history. ‘““The 
effect of this story [says Charles Dudley Warner 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin] 
was immediate and electric. It went straight to 
the heart of tens of thousands of people who had 
never before considered slavery except as a 
political institution for which they had no per- 
sonal responsibility. . . . The subject had to be 
carried home to the conscience. Pamphleteering, 
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convention-holding, sermons, had failed to do 
this. . . . Evidence had not done this, passionate 
appeals had not done it... . If Mrs. Stowe, in 
all her fervor, had put forth first the facts in the 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin' which so buttressed 
her romance, the book would have had no more 
effect than the like compilations and arraign- 
ments.” 

Where a novel or other piece of writing, e.g., 
Paine’s Common Sense, so seizes the minds of 
people as to give rise to a significant redirection 
of socio-political forces, the student of history 
will study it as he does any other fact or series 
of facts. In the case of most great historical 
novels, however, the author is using his char- 
acters and incidents to give a deeper insight into 
the great human drama called history. Here the 
great novel is history in its own right. Who can 
read Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath without 
feeling the tragedy of the dispossessed farmer 
in the 1930's? Or, to change the time, place and 
economy—who can fail to sense the decline of 
Welsh mining with all its attendant trials when 
reading Llewellyn’s How Green Was My Valley? 
The novels of Pearl Buck, Willa Cather, Sinclair 
Lewis, Irving Stone, Robert Graves, Arthur 
Koestler, J. P. Marquand, to name but a few 
contemporaries, illuminate people, places, and 
problems for the student as no straight history 
can. Not only do their insights give meaning 
via the identification of the reader with live 
characters, their stories are actually indispen- 
sable to a deeper understanding of the time they 
write about. 

Nor does this hold true only of the so-called 
historical novel. Every work of fiction is in one 
sense historical fiction. For since no history exists 
in a vacuum, the people, places and events, the 
language and incidents, the details and the sweep 
of any story cannot too far depart from a specific 
historical matrix if it is to achieve the greatness 
which comes from deep understanding of people 
and everything that relates to them. 

Neither The Vicar of Wakefield nor Ethan 
Frome was intended by its respective author to 
be an historical novel. Yet how much of the 
history of old England is told by Goldsmith in 
his charming story and how much of the history 


*In the Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, published simul- 
taneously with the novel, Mrs. Stowe gives a factual ac- 
count of the specific incidents on which Uncle Tom's 
Cabin is based. That this source book is virtually un- 
known is an interesting commentary on the relative ap- 
peal of “fact” and “fiction.” 
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of New England do we read between the lines of 
Edith Wharton’s heartrending tale! The author's 
purpose is in fact irrelevant so far as the criterion 
of historical writing is concerned. If it is great 
fiction it is certain to be good history. Or to take 
the reverse, The Red Badge of Courage wherein 
Crane gives an account of the Battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, turns out to be a great psychological 
novel because of the integrity (truth) of the de- 
scription. Commenting on Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter, Leisy says, “As a work of art, this 
gaunt, powerful romance demonstrates that it 
is not necessary for a historical novel to be clut- 
tered up with historical names and events in 
order to be effective. If it is true to the spirit 
of the times, that is sufficient; if, in: addition, 
the action delineated is universal and timeless, 
the work is a masterpiece.” 

The learning of history through fictional lit- 
erature may be compared to the case method of 
studying law. Ever since Professor Langdell in- 
troduced the case method at Harvard in 1871, 
the law textbook has become a secondary teach- 
ing and learning resource. The case book is the 
primary source. Or, to draw an analogy from 
medicine, if the textbook (or the straight history) 
represents the study of anatomy, the case book 
(the fictional, dramatic, poetic story of specific 


people) represents the physiology. The latter is 


alive; hence it commands our interest and 
awakens our sympathy. To learn of the past 
through fiction is to live in the past, to experi- 
ence with the people of other times and places 
their joys and sorrows, their travails and tri- 
umphs. To the understanding of the mind is 
added the understanding of feeling. 

For the student of America’s past, authors 
have created and are creating a rich heritage of 
fiction, whether it be in the area of economics, 
as represented by Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, 
or biography, as in Robert Penn Warren’s All 
the King’s Men, or in psychology, as in Salinger’s 
The Catcher in the Rye, or sociology, as in Rich- 
ard Wright’s Native Son. Says Sterling North, 
“We are living today during a minor rebirth of 
the art of fiction. Only a few of the great novel- 
ists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
can equal or surpass the best of our modern 
writers.” 

Increasingly college teachers of history have 
been encouraging their students to work the 
rich mines of fiction. In college courses in his- 
tory, the historical novel will soon become an 
equal partner with documents, specialized texts, 
and interpretive accounts in an understanding 


and appreciation of the past. And for the train- 
ing of secondary school teachers, historical fic- 
tion is becoming indispensable. For if the novel 
is recognized as a major source for college people, 
how much more so must this be for the young- 
sters in secondary school? This is discussed more 
fully below but it should be mentioned that the 
trend in training secondary school teachers of 
history is to prepare them to teach English as 
well. Our schools are uniting the humanities in 
a core approach. The English-social studies 
secondary school teacher will need a thorough 
grounding in historical fiction. 

There is virtually no period in history, an- 
cient, medieval, or modern, and no place which 
does not have its chronicler in fiction. We may 
study ancient Egypt in Waltari’s The Egyptian, 
Imperial Rome in Graves’ J. Claudius, medieval 
Europe through Scott’s Ivanhoe, World War I 
with Cobb in Paths of Glory, or World War II 
in Michener’s Tales of the South Pacific. 

Almost any special area of investigation may 
be illuminated through fiction. Thus the crude 
description of the American Indian a la Fenimore 
Cooper has been brought into focus by the more 
recent work of Oliver La Farge in Laughing 
Boy, and of Willa Cather in Death Comes for 
the Archbishop. The frontier lives in the works 
of Conrad Richter (The Trees), Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts (The Great Meadow), A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr. (The Big Sky), O. E. Rolvaag (Giants in the 
Earth), and in the Westerns of Bret Harte (The 
Luck of Roaring Camp), Jack London (The Call 
of the Wild), Walter Van Tilburg Clark (The 
Ox-Bow Incident), and Zane Grey (The Last of 
the Plainsmen). Virtually every state or region 
has its chronicler in excellent historical fiction. 
There is the Maine of Kenneth Roberts; the 
Massachusetts of Esther Forbes; the New York 
of John Brick, Walter D. Edmonds, and Carl 
Carmer; the Virginia of Mary Johnston and 
Elswyth Thane; the Carolinas of Inglis Fletcher; 
the Middle West of Hamlin Garland and Willa 
Cather and William Allen White; the Texas of 
Tom Lea, Curt Carroll and Edna Ferber; and 
so on. Whether it be the saga of the immigrant, 
the growth of big business, or the impact of 
modern life on the family, the novel is a major 
medium for gaining understanding. 

Secondary school teachers of social studies have 
long used the novel as a resource in a supple- 
mentary way. Now many of us are resorting to 
fiction as a primary teaching device. In my 
paper, ‘““The Historical Novel in Twelfth Year 

(Concluded on page 366) 
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READING teacher in the junior high 

school occupies an anomalous position. 

He is on one hand a repair man filling 

in the gaps caused by a history of poor health, 

frequent change in school, emotional stress, or 

just plain indifference. He is also an apologist, 

explaining to his colleagues as best he can the 

complicated process that modern quantitative 
measures have revealed reading to be. 

Present-day thinking tends to regard the 
building of reading skills as a continuous process 
extending from school entrance to the twelfth 
grade and beyond. Within this framework every 
teacher becomes a teacher of reading. This is an 
easy doctrine for a reading teacher to preach, 
but he must not be surprised to find something 
less than universal acceptance. 

As a beginning teacher I had taught social 
studies. An extended period of time both as a 
teacher of English and special reading classes 
followed. I returned to social studies with the 
question, “How effectively can reading skills be 
taught in this subject area?” 

Vocabulary was the starting point. Most of 
us recognize that each subject area has a vocab- 
ulary peculiar to its special needs. Selecting a 
segment of this vocabulary to meet the needs of 
a group of relatively poor seventh-grade readers 
was a separate problem. We tried to solve it by 
asking the following questions: 

1. Was this a key word in the understanding 
of a specific topic or area? (Usually key words 
appeared in topic or chapter headings and were 
repeated frequently in the text.) 








“I have found it possible,” a teacher in the Pelham 
(N.Y.) Memorial High School writes, “to achieve the 
same level of general reading progress through use 
of the social studies curriculum as by means of a 
special reading class.” How he achieved this and 
interesting collateral results is explained in this 
article. 








2. Was this a word that would have current 
use and yet had roots in the child’s previous 
social studies experience? 

3. Was this a word that would have current 
use and yet be important in later social studies 
usager 

4. Was this a word, selected by one of the 
above criteria, that would tend to intimidate 
a poor reader? 

Within the group were some children with 
difficulties in word recognition. Also, a rather 
large number of the nearly 200 words listed were 
polysyllabic—“agriculture,” “citizen,” “candi- 
date,” “explorer.” Length alone may lead a poor 
reader to avoid a word despite the paradox that 
in our language the longer the word the more 
likely it is to be pronounced as it is spelled. 
Some simple rules for dividing words into syl- 
lables, practice, acquaintance with the pronounc- 
ing aids in the dictionary, writing the word on 
paper after a “long look” at the board, did a 
great deal to build better word-attack skills. 

In addition, before each chapter or topic, the 
key words in that area were presented under- 
lined in sentences. Guessing at meanings from 
context was encouraged; also, looking for little 
words inside of large ones. Can you work from 
“industry” to “industrial,” “product” to “pro- 
ductivity,” “‘porter” to “transport”? 

It’s not always easy to reduce social studies 
definitions to terms within the experience of 
seventh-graders. Using sentences with the same 
word in varied contexts helped. So did the as- 
sorted backgrounds of members of the class. The 
dictionary remained a court of last resort. De- 
spite the danger of oversimplification it seemed 
wiser to define meanings by making use of sev- 
enth-grade vocabulary. Although the results were 
often cumbersome, they seemed effective. An 
example from our card file: 

Legislature: A legislature is a group of men and women. 
They are elected. People vote for them. They pass laws. 
The New York State Assembly is a Legislature. Congress 


in Washington is a legislature. Our G. O. is a sort of 
legislature. 
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But reading is not a matter of words alone. 
It is thinking. It is training in discrimination. 
What is the main idea in this paragraph? What 
is the central theme in the chapter or unit? Is 
paragraph A more important than paragraph 
B? Does paragraph C introduce a completely 
new idea or does it merely expand the main 
idea of the preceding paragraph? How should 
you use an example? Do you know of other ways 
of explaining or clarifying the main idea? Can 
you distinguish between a central thought and a 
detail? 

There is no question that the ability to dis- 
criminate is a function of intelligence. Some 
children can answer the foregoing questions im- 
mediately; for others it takes practice. Still 
others require a day-to-day continuity that seems 
interminable. Rarely do children bother to dis- 
criminate without specific teaching. Yet this 
power is fundamental in careful and effective 
reading for meaning. 

Furthermore, even for the slow, there are help- 
ful road markers along the way. Cue words and 
phrases can be met and recognized, “for exam- 
ple,” preceding a clarification, “but on the other 
hand,” followed by a qualification, “first,” 
“next,” “finally,” revealing a sequence. 


Position means something. Most often a topic 


sentence begins a paragraph. However, a sum- 
mary sentence at the end may have the same 
force. Occasionally a transition sentence, linking 
two paragraphs, may force the topic sentence 
into second place. Knowing what to look for and 
where to look for it can be helpful to all but 
the slowest minds. 

Profound understandings are not lightly ar- 
rived at. Adequate discussion and evaluation of 
a typical social studies chapter could take a 
reading class two or three weeks, and a prudent 
teacher does well to have a highly developed 
time sense. 

Fortunately, most social studies texts have key 
paragraphs as well as key sentences within para- 
graphs. There may be even key topics within a 
chapter. One helpful practice was intensive study 
and discussion of selected paragraphs. Another 
occasionally relegated the balance of the chapter 
to collateral reading referred to only by com- 
mittee reports. 

A social studies teacher whose class is reason- 
ably competent in its comprehension of general 
vocabulary and its ability to choose important 
ideas, has reason to feel satisfaction with his 
teaching of reading skills. The reading teacher 
is less content. He finds the social studies field 


ideal for the practice of a whole gamut of skills. 
He finds it difficult to restrict himself. 

Skimming. Every review that seeks answers to 
specific questions, every search for collateral in- 
formation, every use of the index, emphasizes 
skimming. Does the child begin with a key word 
or phrase? Does he let his eyes slide down the 
page smoothly, alert for the configuration of that 
particular word or phrase? Or does he read as 
though this were another page of regular assign- 
ment? 

Outlining. The skeleton of a paragraph with 
its topic sentence and supporting facts is a per- 
fect outline in miniature. Outlining is a process 
through which the mind should pass as it notes 
salient facts while reading; it’s a logical method 
of studying paragraphs. Select your paragraph 
though! Some lend themselves better to this ap- 
proach than others. 

Interpretation. This skill is most easily likened 
to translation. Instead of carrying the meaning 
across from a foreign language to your native 
tongue you are translating from the author’s 
words to your own. And yet what is easier for a 
child to remember, an idea in his own words 
or in those of another? 

Summarization. This skill carries the concept 
of the main idea one step farther. Close the book 
after reading a paragraph. Can you tell what the 
paragraph is mainly about? Can you extend this 
skill to a series of paragraphs? 

Inference. The agreement has been signed. 
The following points are included. Let’s close 
our books. What will happen next? The whole 
area of cause and effect, so important in social 
studies, can be used to train readers to think 
beyond their present reading and to anticipate 
the trend of events. It also alerts them to the 
meanings between the lines. 

Wider Horizons. We're in the middle of an 
age of historical fiction. Much of it is worth- 
while collateral reading for teen-agers. Elizabeth 
Coatsworth and Stephen Meader are among the 
host of juvenile writers bringing history alive 
for children. Walter Edmonds and Eric Berry 
write for adults and children both. Series like 
the Landmark Books are especially designed to 
present the sweep of the past clearly and vividly. 
An almost unexplored area is the abundance of 
texts written for the elementary school that can 
be applied to the secondary curriculum. Not 
only can fiction as a whole make the past live, 
but collateral reading supplies the broad base 
necessary for skilled interpretation and infer- 
ence. 
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The average social studies text has a pattern 
unlike any other texts in the school. If we ac- 
cept the fact that reading above a certain level 
is thinking in terms of the text involved, we 
must also accept the fact that others are not go- 
ing to train students to think in our special 


area. 

During three successive years I have found it 
possible to achieve the same level of general 
reading progress through the use of the social 
studies curriculum as by means of a special 
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reading class.1 At the same time I have been 
keenly aware that I had developed understand- 
ings of, and an approach to, the social studies 
text that as a mere reading teacher I had never 
achieved. 

* The reading test used was The Traxler Test of Silent 
Reading Abilities, Forms I through IV. The median gain 
in total comprehension was 17 raw points, slightly less 
than might be expected in two years. Classes were small, 
averaging 21. During the three years two classes each 
year were selected from among the poorer readers enter- 
ing the seventh grade. 





SHOULD HISTORY TEACHERS READ FICTION? 


(Continued from page 363) 


Core,’’? I explained how we use the study guide 
to teach novels as an integral part of our class 
work. This article included actual study guides 
to Dawn’s Early Light, The Captain From Con- 
necticut, and The Way West. In addition, we 
have taught each of the following books through 
study guides in our core (English-social studies) 
classes at Long Island City High School: The 
Scarlet Letter, The Golden Herd, God’s Angry 
Man, Gone With the Wind, Arrowsmith, The 
Wonderful Country, The Grapes of Wrath, The 
Late George Apley, Death of a Salesman, Giant, 
Hiroshima, and Hold Back the Night. We are 
now building a similar program for eleventh 
year core (English-World History) around The 
Iliad, The Black Rose, Henry V, The Captain 
from Castile, A Tale of Two Cities, The Good 
Earth, All Quiet on the Western Front, and Cry, 
the Beloved Country. 

The core (or integrated) approach is bound 
to grow rapidly in the years to come. Hence the 
need for training core teachers in our colleges 
suggests a program wherein those majoring in 
English, in social studies, and in core should 
become familiar with the best in fictional litera- 
ture. At the very least they should know not 
only the great classics but the more recent (and 
often superb) writing of Ellen Glasgow, Mac- 
kinlay Kantor, William Faulkner, George Or- 
well, Thomas B. Costain, Ernest Hemingway, 
Aldous Huxley, Bernard DeVoto, Samuel Shella- 
barger, Irving Stone, John Dos Passos, Somerset 
Maugham, Theodore Dreiser, and many others. 

The works of most of these authors are avail- 
able in paperbacks. This makes it feasible to 
teach any appropriate title inasmuch as an ade- 
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quate number of copies can be secured promptly 
at low cost and put into the hands of students 
for reading and study. Thus if the class in Ameri- 
can history is composed of slow learners, the 
Teen Age Book Club can supply copies of Julia 
Davis’ No Other White Men (the Lewis and 
Clark expedition), Shannon Garst’s Buffalo Bill, 
and Howard Pease’s The Long Wharf (early 
San Francisco) suitable for this type of class. 

A word should be added about other forms of 
imaginative writing. For poetry, drama, and 
fictionalized biography may constitute an equally 
rich resource for teaching and learning history. 
The literature of Americana abounds in ap- 
propriate works of drama such as Arthur Miller’s 
The Crucible, Maxwell Anderson’s Valley Forge 
and Winterset, Shaw’s The Devil’s Disciple, Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s The Patriots, Robert Sherwood’s 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, and so forth. 

Fictionalized biography like Maugham’s The 
Moon and Sixpence or Ehrlich’s God’s Angry 
Man or Stone’s Immortal Wife and dramatic 
narrative poetry like Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
Western Star and John Brown’s Body are addi- 
tional resources for the student and teacher of 
history. These and other literary forms are being 
made available on records, tape, films, and film 
strips to add their impact to the teaching of 
history. 

There is no doubt that fiction is an invaluable 
resource for learning and teaching history. The 
teacher cannot afford to be ignorant of this ma- 
terial nor to overlook it in his teaching. As our 
secondary school program of social studies be- 
comes merged increasingly with English and 
other fields, the teacher will find fictional litera- 
ture indispensable in teaching as well as in his 
own understanding of history. 





A High School Course 
in World Problems 


Hugh Semple 








OR ten years the Principia Upper School 

in St. Louis, which is a private co-educa- 

tional high school, has conducted a full 
year’s course in international relations for seniors. 
We call this course “World Problems.” It is an 
elective course, but approximately 75 percent of 
the senior class enroll in it every year. 

This is not a current events course, though 
current events play a major role in it; neither 
is it a history course, though history plays a 
major role in it. It is a combination of the two, 
with a good measure of government, economics, 
and geography mixed in. As its name indicates, 
the course takes up the major problems of the 
world—what they are, how they got to be prob- 
lems, and some possible solutions. The original 
name of the course, ‘““World Problems From an 
American Viewpoint,” indicates another aspect 
of the course: How these problems affect the 
United States, and how United States action 
affects the problems; This is still the major em- 
phasis, although the “American Viewpoint” has 
been dropped trom the official title. 

The basic framework of the course is geo- 
graphic. We divide the world into geographic 
areas, and study the problems within those areas. 
The framework of the course is largely political— 
countries, or groups of countries. Our major 
units are Europe, the USSR, the Far East, the 
Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. Since 
the emphasis is geographic, one of our opening 
units is on the “new” geography: air-age geogra- 
phy; polar concepts; new map projections, and 
so forth. And since the orientation is the Ameri- 
can viewpoint, another unit is United States 
Foreign Policy, its conduct and its history. (In 
some years I have had the history of American 








4 << 
Mr. Semple, who here describes an_ interesting 
project in civic education, teaches social studies in 
the Principia Upper School in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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foreign policy come as the last unit of the year, 
where it serves as an excellent review.) 

The geographic units are selective rather than 
encyclopedic. In the European unit, for ex- 
ample, we do not attempt a detailed study of all 
the European countries. We select only those 
which are deeply involved in the larger problems 
of Europe and the world. Our major emphases 
here are Great Britain, France, and Germany. 
In the European unit we also trace the histories 
of World Wars I and II, since many of today’s 
problems, not only in Europe but in the whole 
world, stem from these two holocausts. In this 
connection, of course, it becomes necessary to 
dig into the rise of the Fascist dictators— Mus- 
solini, Hitler, Franco. We spend considerable 
time studying the governmental structures of 
Great Britain and France: the former as the 
mother of all parliamentary governments and an 
example of an efficient one; the latter as an ex- 
ample of a parliamentary government that is in 
dire need of reform. Motivation for both of these 
studies this past year was particularly vital: 
the Princess Margaret affair in England, and. the 
French cabinet crisis and January election. 

Probably the most interesting of all the units 
in the course, both to my students and to me, is 
the one on the Soviet Union. This is a thorough 
unit. We study various aspects of the USSR— 
history (primarily as it has affected present-day 
Russia, and especially to show that many phases 
of the Communist regime are nothing new to 
the Russian people), geography, communist ide- 
ology (from Marx to Lenin to Stalin to Krus- 
chev), government, foreign policy, and everyday 
life in the Soviet Union. The final work of this 
unit deals with Russia’s European satellites. A 
major emphasis here is on the tragic story of 
Czechoslovakia, to show how conquest can be 
made through peaceful, internal, “coalition” ef- 
forts, as well as through conquest by arms. 

The Far East unit is divided into the four 
major geographic segments of that area: China, 
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Japan, Southeast Asia, and India. The same'gen- 
eral study pattern is followed here as in the 
other areas. This is also true of the Latin Amer- 
ican unit, in which a major emphasis is the re- 
lations of the Latin American countries with the 
United States. The African Unit is our newest 
one. , 

Outside of the basic geographic framework of 
the course are several “miscellaneous” units. One 
of these is on the United Nations. We did this 
unit early in the fall last year because of the 
tenth anniversary session of the General Assem- 
bly and the possibility of a charter review. (Sev- 
eral of my students have won state awards in 
the annual United Nations Examination Con- 
test sponsored by the American Association for 
the United Nations. No provision is made for 
intensive pre-examination study. The students 
do it on their own!) 

The course is conducted along informal lines. 
Class discussions are conversational, informal de- 
bating and panel discussions are frequently held, 
and group and individual reports are given. We 
make frequent use of visual aids—films, film 
strips, bulletin boards. The room is equipped 
with a huge wall map of the world which is put 
out by the United States Army Map Service. No 
class period goes by without several references 
to this map, and I consider it an invaluable and 
indispensable adjunct to the course. We have an 
extensive and up-to-date library of pamphlets 
and other such material, and make frequent use 
of the Headline Series of pamphlets put out by 
the Foreign Policy Association. Each student, in 
addition to studying his text, subscribes to a 
weekly news magazine. At various times we have 
used Time, Newsweek, and the United States 
News and World Report. Each of these has its 
virtues and each its faults. The library also con- 
tains daily copies of our two St. Louis news- 
papers and of the Christian Science Monitor, as 
well as the weekly news summary section of The 
New York Times and a copy of Life. We also 
subscribe to the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy 
Association and the Bulletin of the United States 
Department of State. 

One of the many interesting things the class 
does is to put on all-school assemblies to help 
orient the entire student body to the importance 
of international affairs. I well remember one 
such assembly several years ago in which in a 
mock meeting of the foreign ministers, a girl 
who took the part of the Soviet Union repre- 
sentative held her own magnificently against 
not only her panel colleagues but also against 
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members of the audience, including several fac- 
ulty members. (The girl was later admitted to 
Harvard Law School, where she made a splendid 
record.) Another year we presented a mock 
United Nations Security Council meeting, dur- 
ing which one member of the class rushed in 
and announced to the delegates that the United 
States had just exploded an H-bomb. One year 
later the real announcement was made of the 
real H-bomb explosion. 

Further enrichment of the course is provided 
by frequent attendance of the class at lectures 
given in St. Louis every year by prominent fig- 
ures in world affairs. We have in recent years 
heard Chester Bowles (just after his return from 
India), William L. Shirer, Justice William O. 
Douglas of the Supreme Court, Carlos Romulo, 
Madame Pandit, V. K. Krishna-Menon, Roscoe 
Drummond, and many others. Whenever it is 
appropriate, we watch Meet the Press on TV 
(this is a week-end assignment), and then discuss 
and evaluate the program in class. As I write 
this, I have just received in the mail an enthusi- 
astic letter from a student of mine, vacationing 
in Palm Springs, telling of the “thrilling” TV 
program, ‘Nightmare in Red,” the story of the 
Russian Revolution, which she said tied in beau- 
tifully with everything we've been studying. 

The problem of a text has so far been a thorny 
one. I am one of those “old-fashioned” teachers 
who still believes in the value of a textbook to 
provide common factual basic backgrounds, al- 
though, as can be seen from the foregoing de- 
scription of the course, we are certainly not 
bound by the text, and range far and wide from 
it continually throughout the year. For the first 
several years, we had what I considered an ex- 
cellent text for our purposes, Contemporary 
Problems Here and Abroad, by Wesley, West, 
and Meredith. There was evidently not enough 
nation-wide demand for this type of a book, and 
it soon was out of print. We then switched to 
Magruder, National Governments and Interna- 
tional Relations. We still use this text, but it has 
not been revised since 1950, and the publishers 
tell me that there is not enough demand for the 
book to warrant a revision, which is sorely 
needed. Several other texts have come out in re- 
cent years, purported to be for courses similar 
to mine, but they are too “thin” and contain 
what to me is too much material repeated from 
standard United States history texts. 

For many years, on the first day of the World 
Problems course, I would put on the bulletin 
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What Shall I Do Now? 


Adelaide Blouch 








ROVIDING enriching experiences for the 

faster learning students in the class is a 

challenge which every teacher must face. 
Among the many workers in each class, there 
will be the slow learner who plods along at his 
own rate, frequently finding the period too 
short a time in which to finish his assignment; 
the average student whose achievements vary ac- 
cording to his interests and work habits; and 
the gifted child who meets the challenge of each 
new piece of work with enthusiasm, and com- 
pletes it with the satisfaction of a job well done. 
What experiences can we offer this gifted child 
which will develop his latent possibilities? 

True, the assignment could be of such a na- 
ture as to require the kind of work which only 
the best students could do. But such an assign- 
ment would surely discourage the average work- 
ers and the slow learners if repeatedly they were 
unable to complete the assignment. 

The gifted student should be encouraged to 
read widely and to be selective and critical in 
his reading. He may frequently make use of ref- 
erence tools such as the atlas, World Almanac, 
and encyclopedias to locate information. He may 
sometimes be called on to help a poor reader 
to find material in reference books. 

Writing is another outlet for superior talents. 
Some pupils enjoy creative writing and need 
only a suggestion to get them started. Others 
may be asked to write letters asking for informa- 
tion on any number of subjects. They might, for 
example, be asked to find the comparative dis- 
tance and cost of travel by air and by sea to cer- 
tain South American cities. 

A group of gifted children may work together 
in the preparation of a bibliography of factual 
and fictional material on a selected topic. If 
the teacher feels that their findings might be 
useful to others, the children could be encour- 
aged to make a master copy of the bibliography 
and run off duplicates for their classmates. 








A teacher in the Hayes School at Lakewood, Ohio, 
here discusses some of the ways in which she holds 
the interest of the more gifted children, 








Interpreting ideas through art is a favorite ac- 
tivity of some students. “The miniatures of pre- 
historic animals are set up in the glass case. They 
would look better if they had a background. 
May we work on it together?’’ Occasionally the 
idea of a diorama depicting some phase of our 
study appeals to a group of children or to an 
individual. Finding space for the work that is 
going on may become somewhat of a problem. 

One boy asked, “I’ve found some very good 
pictures of the life cycle of the boll weevil. How 
can I show them to the class?” Handmade glass 
slides were suggested because they are easily 
traced and colored. One member of the class 
copied a small map which showed the advance 
of the boll weevil by decades from the time of its 
entrance into our country. 

One fifth grade had studied about petroleum. 
During a library period two boys found a dia- 
gram of an oil derrick and the underlying rock 
strata of the field. The drawing interested them 
so much that they searched for other books with 
similar diagrams. After making a comparison of 
their several sources, they made a large drawing 
on the blackboard and explained what they had 
learned to the class. 

When any new activity is presented, such as 
the use of graphs, the entire class should take 
part. Before children can actually make graphs, 
they need practice in the reading and interpreta- 
tion of those found in textbooks and other 
sources. After picture graphs, circle and bar 
graphs, and finally line graphs have been intro- 
duced, number facts assume a new significance in 
the light of what may be done with them. Pupils 
of exceptional ability will make use of these 
ideas in their work in the social studies. 

Through a study of the charts of weather sta- 
tions in Mexico, a sixth-grade class learned 
about its “three-storied climate.” The pupils en- 
joyed the new experience, and small climatic 
charts of stations in Central and South America 
were duplicated, with problems concerning lat- 
itude, elevation, temperature, and rainfall. 

The social studies present innumerable op- 
portunities to make maps—either the desk vari- 
ety or large, cooperative projects. Markable wall 
maps, large outline maps, and enlargements 
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made with projectors are all useful in expressing 
pupils’ ideas. 

Physical relief maps, made in rubber molds, 
are fun to make and much may be learned in 
the process. When this project was introduced to 
one class, everyone in the group took part. Some 
children read directions, some measured, some 
stirred, and some poured, and there was always 
the all-important job of timing to be taken care 
of. The finished map was painted to show the 
claims of the English, the French, and the Span- 
ish in North America. Later, smaller groups 
made and carried out plans of their own. Two 
girls had this idea, “We'd like to make a relief 
map to show the West after the Revolution. May 
we come in early tomorrow morning and start 
it?” This latter suggestion was a good one, for 
the work was being done in the classroom, and 
it was good planning to do the pouring before 
school started. Drawing boundaries, painting, 
and printing are work which exceptional pupils 
of the fifth and sixth grades can do with very 
little direction. 

When one fifth-grade class was studying the 
Northeastern United States, the children became 
interested in the location of Pittsburgh. With 
a large city map at hand, two students made a 
sketch on the blackboard showing the confluence 
of the rivers which form the Ohio, and the posi- 
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tion of the bridges. By consulting some air views, 
they determined certain facts about the land us- 
age and adopted a color key to show these on 
their map. Other pupils sketched the map on 
three- by five-inch cards. On the backs of these 
cards they recorded facts about location, popu- 
lation, and important industries. 

Every teacher has many ideas for interesting 
and worthwhile activities although quite often 
the crowded curriculum prevents her from using 
much of this material. It is well to keep a file 
with notes as to ways in which the activities will 
fit into various units of study. When the teacher 
has learned the abilities and interests of her 
pupils, a brief conference may be sufficient to 
get an individual or a group started on some 
project. F 

Discussion periods are very important for this 
is the time when recognition can be given to the 
pupils who are carrying on some of the special 
projects. Suggestions can be made, criticism 
given. Children take great pride in displaying 
their notebooks, maps, graphs, and clippings. 

Although all of the activities here mentioned 
are suitable for entire class participation, encour- 
agement of a continuance of interest along cer- 
tain lines in those children who have the time, 
ability, and inclination, will prove richly re- 
warding. 





ROMAN COLONIZATION 


(Continued from page 360) 


suming a hill-billy pose in the midst of his culti- 
vated fellow-senators; a hard taskmaster, a grim 
apostle of the religion of eat-it-up, wear-it-out, 
make-it-do. We know his interests: he wrote a 
farmer’s handbook, formless, old-fashioned in 
style, but an up-to-date account based on his 
own knowledge and experience of the new tech- 
niques of capital farming. Marius of Arpinum 
(which also produced Cicero, a more complicated 
frontier type whose ambition driven by inferi- 
ority complex drove him to the highest office in 
the land). Marius was a GI general, bluff, un- 
cultured, with all his wounds in front; a poor 
boy, little used to the decadence of cities, who 
rose from the ranks by merit, and opened the 
way for others to do so; known for temperance 
and endurance popular with his men as sharing 
their hardships; a hater of aristocrats; a great 
and unorthodox frontier fighter in forest and 
mountain and desert. Roman history is full of 
men like these, and the frontier bred them—they 


are the Lincolns and the Jacksons of the ancient 
world. “That coarseness and strength combined 
with acuteness and inquisitiveness; that prac tical, 
inventive turn of mind, quick to find expedients; 
that masterful grasp of material things, lacking 
in the artistic but powerful to effect great ends; 
that restless, nervous energy; that dominant in- 
dividualism, working for good and for evil, and 
withal that buoyancy and exuberance which 
comes with freedom—these are the traits of the 
frontier, or traits called out elsewhere because 
of the existence of the frontier.” The words are 
Turner's; the description may be guilty of “cul- 
tural monism,” but it perfectly suits the hard- 
faced men who made the Roman Empire." 

Epiror’s Nore: This is the first of two installments. In 
the next issue of Social Education, Dr. MacKendrick will 
discuss the effect of colonial expansion on the development 
of Rome. 


4% On the Roman national character see H. S. Barrow’s 
Pelican book, The Romans (Harmondsworth, 1949). 
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E BELIEVE that most Americans 
agree with us in our conception of 
freedom to learn and freedom to 
teach. However, communication between ‘the 
school and the community frequently is not 
good. Anything which aids the people in under- 
standing what the schools are doing, and why 


they are doing it, will strengthen the position of | 


the school and render attacks on individual 
teachers or programs less likely. 

It is a definite responsibility of the teaching 
profession at all levels to be as certain as possi- 
ble that there are no disloyal persons within its 
membership. Likewise it is a responsibility of 
the profession to oppose aggressively investiga- 
tions that damage individual reputations and 
lower the morale of our teachers. 

Whatever methods are chosen, either to pre- 
vent attacks or to meet them, should be demo- 
cratically determined. The Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom of the National Council for the 
Social Studies suggests that the following pro- 
cedures may increase the security of members of 
the teaching profession. 


PREVENTIVE ACTION 

1. Local teachers’ organizations can do a num- 
ber of things to protect their members. 

a. They can draw up their own statements on 
academic freedom and outline the rights and the 
responsibilities of freedom to teach and freedom 
to learn. They can work with board of educa- 
tion members, citizens, and administrators in 
formulating a philosophy of freedom to learn. 

b. They can urge that the locally drawn state- 


‘ ments on freedom to learn be accepted as policy 


statements by the local boards of education. 

c. They may encourage representative com- 
munity lay groups to study and to approve such 
statements. 

d. As an aid to teachers in evolving codes to 
prevent attack, they can use as guides the two 
previous statements of the Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom, ““The Treatment of Controver- 
sial. Issues in the Schools,” and “Freedom to 
Learn and Freedom to Teach.” 

e. As an interim measure, until local state- 
ments are formulated, teachers’ groups can urge 
local boards of education to study and to ap- 
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prove as board policy these two previous state- 
ments. 

f. They can disseminate among their members 
information concerning attacks on freedom to 
teach and freedom to learn. 

g. They may consider the advisability of main- 
taining a fund to be used for the defense of 
academic freedom. 

2. A committee of a particular school faculty 
may draw up statements concerning the treat- 
ment of controversial issues. Such statements 
should be approved by the entire faculty and the 
administration. 

3. The loyal, conscientious teacher should be 
protected by school administrators and local 
boards of education. It is desirable for such 
groups to take open stands in defense of freedom 
to learn and freedom to teach. Such support 
would strengthen the position of individual 
teachers. Efforts should be made to have school 
administrators and boards of education take such 
affirmative positions. 

4. A number of states lack strong tenure pro- 
visions for teachers. Teacher organizations 
should continue to work for legislative action 
that provides such protection. 

5. When dealing with controversial issues in 
the school, certain preparations should be made 
which may prevent difficulty. 

a. The teacher should be prepared. This is 
a prerequisite for all successful teaching. It is 
particularly important when dealing with con- 
troversial issues. The teacher must know his 
objectives. He must be a master of the content 
involved. He must have in mind the general 
teaching procedures to be employed. 

b. The students should be prepared. Dupli- 
cated outlines of objectives and materials can be 
helpful. They may prevent misinterpretation of 
what the teacher and pupils are trying to do. 

c. The administration should be prepared. 
The principal or superintendent should know 
beforehand what a teacher intends to do. He is 
then in a position to interpret this program to 
the community intelligently. 

d. The parents should be prepared. Use PTA 
meetings and notes to parents to explain how 
and why certain issues are studied. 

e. The community should be prepared. Prob- 
lems can be presented to local service clubs, fra- 
ternal groups, and other organizations. School- 
or system-wide speakers’ bureaus can provide 
well-prepared individuals to explain the school 
program. 

f. Units of study concerning controversial in- 
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ternational issues should include a study of our 
own system as well as others. For example, unit 
titles such as “Capitalism and Its Competitors,” 
and “Democracy and Communism,” indicate this 
approach to the public. 

6. Each department, school, or school system 
should develop a policy for the selection of in- 
structional materials. Such a policy should be ac- 
cepted by the Board of Education which bears 
the legal responsibility. The selection of teach- 
ing materials should be based upon criteria such 
as those outlined by this committee in its state- 
ment, “The Teaching of Controversial Issues in 
the Schools.” 

a. Such a policy statement should be drawn 
with the advice of the professional staff and a 
lay advisory group established for this purpose. 

b. In developing social studies guides or cur- 
riculum materials a parent advisory council that 
meets with teachers and administrators can be 
helpful. However, leadership in the preparation 
of materials should be taken by the teachers. 

c. Social studies teachers or departments 
should implement a general policy statement by 
developing criteria to be used in the selection 
of texts and basic readings. 

d. Social studies teachers or departments 
should implement a general policy statement 
with specific criteria for the selection of ma- 
terials published by special interest groups to 
be used in the classroom. 


Ir ATTACK CoMEs 

Despite preventive action a teacher may be the 
victim of unjustified attack. What can be done 
in such circumstances? The Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom believes these lines of action 
should be considered. 

1. Teachers’ groups should insist on those 
rights which were outlined by the American As- 
sociation. of University Professors over forty 
years ago. They include: the accused teacher 
should be informed in writing of the charges 
against him; he should have an opportunity to 
be heard in his own defense; he should be per- 
mitted to have an adviser or counsel of his own 
choosing. 

2. Our entire system of justice is based on the 
premise that an accused person is presumed in- 
nocent until proven guilty. But sometimes this 
principle has been violated. In defending the 
accused teacher, stress should be placed on the 
fact that the burden of proof rests on the ac- 
cuser. 

(Concluded on page 374) 





The Stock Market 
the Classroom 


Enters 


Edward Schweikardt 








HE American Zinc, Lead and Smelting 

Company, unknowingly up to now, is 

playing a vital and active role in helping 
the senior history students at Nyack High 
School understand the workings of the American 
system of free enterprise. 

There can be no sound understanding of the 
history of our nation without great stress given 
to the development of our political-economic 
philosophies. Likewise, there can be no defense 
against the “isms” unless we understand our own 
system and can show that we have a better idea. 
Furthermore, neither of these two objectives can 
be reached without experiencing and under- 
standing the mechanisms of our economic 
life. 

Like all high school teachers, I was confronted 
with the problem of teaching these complicated 
factors so that they would be not only compre- 
hensible to teen-age students whose economic ex- 
periences, for most part, were limited to those 
of consumers; but also to teach them in such a 
way that it would be a long-lived experience in- 
stead of a passing lesson. There are, no doubt, 
many methods to accomplish this but when the 
senior history students at Nyack High School 
became owners in American Zinc, they had dis- 
covered a method that produced gratifying re- 
sults. 

The students had made their regular studies 
on such topics as Money and Banking, Business 
Organizations, National Income, Taxation, etc. 
These studies were quite well done by the stu- 
dents but there was an obvious vagueness about 
them as if the students believed that these eco- 
nomic matters were to be left to adults and a 
chosen few to manage. This teacher had the 
feeling that something was missing. At this 
point an experience was necessary that would 








The author, who teaches history in the Nyack 
(N.Y.) High School, here describes a project carried 
on with a group of seniors. 








wrap all of these factors into one realistic lesson. 
After all, why, in a democracy that enjoys pri- 
vate property, enterprise and profit, should eco- 
nomic factors be so lightly taught that they re- 
main vague in a student’s mind? Why, in a de- 
mocracy, of all places, should there be a feeling 
that enterprise is for a few? How could all of 
these separate topics be brought together to 
show the working mechanism in an experience 
that would provide a growing interest extending 
beyond the student’s high school years? It was 
here that American Zinc entered the classroom. 

The students had been studying the financial 
pages of the newspaper in an effort to grasp the 
ideas of production and who was producing. 
One day the students decided to make an actual 
investment and watch the process of money be- 
ing used as a tool. The mechanism for the proj- 
ect was swift and simple. 

The students selected five student-brokers who 
were charged with the responsibility of collect- 
ing 25 cents from each student and then invest- 
ing the total sum in what they considered to be 
a sound corporation. Fortunately, in Nyack we 
have a citizen, Mr. Sydney Bradshaw, who is a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange and 
who has a high interest in community and edu- 
cational activities. Mr. Bradshaw provided the 
student-brokers with booklets, corporation rec- 
ords, stock records and gave them several lectures 
on the factors to be taken into consideration be- 
fore an investment is made. The student-brokers 
made intensive studies of this material and one 
of the student-brokers reported on American 
Zinc, giving data about the company’s financial 
record, capitalization, shares outstanding, stock 
price-range for years past, and dividend record. 
After all reports had been given, the student- 
brokers decided to buy one share of American 
Zinc. The one share was purchased through the 
New York Stock Exchange firm of Montgomery, 
Scott & Co. What happened after that can be 
told in a series of brief statements. 

First to arrive was Montgomery, Scott’s notice 
of purchase showing the price of $18.50. The 
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students were amazed that a brokerage firm 
would give attention to one share. Here in one 
brief experience the students were dispelled of 
the idea that a person had to have a lot of money 
to hold ownership in a business. 

Next arrived the one share of actual stock— 
big and beautiful--one share of American Zinc, 
Lead and Smelting Company. It was immedi- 
ately displayed on the classroom bulletin board 
and is still there. The pride of ownership was 
readily detectable among the students. The word 
spread throughout the school and students and 
teachers from other classes came in to see it. For 
the great majority of students, this was their 
first look at an actual piece of ownership of pro- 
ducing America. 

Two large graphs were made, one showing 
the daily fluctuations of the stock, and the other 
showing the volume of shares of American Zinc 
traded each day. What an incentive this was! 
The financial page on the New York Times ri- 
valed the sports page in student interest. Now 
the questions came fast—what made stock go up? 
What made it go down? The students began to 
read about the impact political statements and 
events had on the market. Perhaps the most 
significant thing was that teachers overheard 
students talking about economics in student con- 
versations. 

Then came the first dividend check from 
American Zinc for 25 cents. A 25¢ check drawn 
on the Bankers Trust is not a particularly im- 
pressive looking thing but when the students 
figured it out in terms of yield, this was some- 
thing different. A 5.4 percent yield rang a bell 
with them. Here was the realism of investment. 
The dividend check was posted on the bulletin 
board and once again other students and teach- 
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ers came in the room to see a dividend on an 
investment. It was interesting to note that up to 
this time $18.50 challenged a student only to 
the extent of what it could buy or where he 
could go on that amount of money. Here now 
was proof that $18.50 could mean ownership 
and production. 

There were many results beyond all this. 
There was, for instance, a whopping big lesson 
in the mechanism of investing and corporation 
finance. The financial statement from American 
Zinc meant something to each student in gross, 
net, cost of operation and government taxes be- 
cause all this was happening to the company he 
owned. The students talked about the project 
in their homes, and parents who had never 
thought of investing began making inquiries 
about the process and about making an invest- 
ment in the stock market. There were many ques- 
tions from students and parents as to what con- 
sumer goods used American Zinc products. 
There was a sense of pride of ownership flowing 
into patronage. 

It is now months since the original purchase 
and the students still watch the graphs and study 
the financial pages to see how their company is 
doing. Not many lessons live so long in student 
interest. American Zinc has declared another 
dividend and automatically the whole process 
of investment and ownership renews itself. 

So, American Zinc stepped into a classroom 
and into the lives of many students, teachers 
and parents. Economically it was an $18.50 in- 
vestment with a 25-cent dividend quarterly but 
educationally it was an $18.50 investment in 
practical education that yielded a million dollar 
dividend in helping hundreds of people under- 
stand what makes their nation tick. 





ACTION TO UPHOLD FREEDOM TO LEARN AND 
FREEDOM TO TEACH 


(Continued from page 372) 


g. An accused teacher should insist on the 
right of being confronted by his accusers. 

4. Defense against an unjustified attack on a 
teacher or a department must be group defense. 
It may involve the faculty of a school, the local, 
state, or national social studies or education or- 
ganization. If such defense calls for a group to 
study the problem at hand, such a group should 
be formed. 


5. Publicity is the main weapon of the accuser. 
Teachers’ groups should counteract it by select- 
ing people who are responsible for trying to 
achieve greater publicity for the other sides of 
the story. The issues should be made clear to 
the public. Often the central issues are obscured 
by the attackers who may cover up personal ani- 
mosity, prejudice, and fear by an attack on aca- 
demic freedom. 





Bibliography of Textbooks 
in the Social Studies 1955-1956 


Alice W. Spieseke 
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National Council for the Social Studies (see Alice W. Spieseke, Bibliography of Textbooks for the Social Studies, 
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the bulletin may be obtained for 75 cents each; reprints of the supplementary listings, 10 cents each. Send your 
orders to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
History American History 

QUILLEN AND Kruc: Living in Our America, by I. 
James Quillen and Edward Krug; 704 p.; Scott, 
Foresman; $4.16; 1956 (1951). Supplemented by: 
tests; key to tests; teacher’s manual. 

Wiper, LupLuM, AND Brown: This is America’s 
Story, by Howard B. Wilder, Robert P. Ludlum, 

; vs and Harriet M. Brown; viii + 726 p.; Houghton 

CARPENTER: Our Homes and Our Neighbors, by Mifflin; $4.40; 1956 (1954, 1952, 1950, 1948). Sup- 
Frances Carpenter; 192 p.; American Book; $2.32; plemented by: workbook and tests; key to work- 
1956. Supplemented by: workbook; teacher's book and key to tests; teacher’s manual; film guide. 
manual. 

SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CHRISTIAN Livinc: (Catholic text). Civics and Citizenship 


KING, HEARD, AND ROMBERG: Heroes and History of 
the Americas, by Morrill W. King, Sarah Dow 
Heard, and Hildegarde M. Romberg; vi + 234 p.; 
Winston; $3.20; 1955. 


Geography 


Winston. ALLEN AND STEGMEIR: Civics, by Jack Allen and 


a. Neighbors and Faith Across the Seas, by Ed- Clarence Stegmeir; 555 + xxiv p.; American Book; 
mund J. Goebel, Norman Carls, and Frank E. $3.96; 1956. Supplemented by: Workbook; key to 
Sorenson; vill + 998 + $2 ps 99-58; sgg6. workbook; tests; key to tests; teacher’s manual; film 

; guide. 
Fusion or General Social Studies FinpLAy: Guaranteed For Life: Your Rights Under 

CuRRICULUM FouNDATION SERIES. Scott, Foresman. The United States Constitution, by Bruce Allyn 

a. At Home, by Paul R. Hanna and Genevieve Findlay; v+ 137 p.; Prentice-Hall; $2.00 cloth, 
Anderson Hoyt; reading advisor William S. $1.33 paper; 1955- : pi . 
Gray; 72 p.; $1.36; 1956. Supplemented by: HucuHes AND PULLEN: Building Citizenship, by Ray 
teacher's edition. Osgood Hughes and C. Haines W. Pullen; xviii 
Home ENVIRONMENT Series. By Richard W. Burk- + 654 p.; Allyn and Bacon; $3.72; 1956 (1952, 
hardt and Ann G. McGuinness. Beckley-Cardy. 1949, 1948, 1947, 1946, 1944, 1943, 1942, 1941, 1940, 
c. Our Way; 48 p.; $1.28; 1955. Supplemented by: 1939, 1938, 1937, 1936, 1935, 1934, 1933). Supple- 
teacher’s manual. mented by: workbook; key to workbook; teacher’s 
d. Our Neighborhood; 158 p.; $2.00; 1955. Sup- manual. 
plemented by: teacher’s manual. Posry: Civics for Young Americans, by Rollin Posey; 
Livinc 1N ouR Wortp Series. By Helen Heffernan 456 p.; Row, Peterson; $3.40; 1956. 
and Sybil Anderson. Harr Wagner. 
a. Boys and Girls at Home; 63 p.; $1.68; 1955. 
Supplemented by: teacher’s edition. Cotvin AND CoLvin: Geography in Our Modern 
Winston SociAL Stupies Series: Chief Consultant World, by Minna Colvin and Woolf Colvin; 
Roy A. Price. Winston. xii + 434 p.; Cambridge Book; $2.75 cloth, $1.35 
f. Living in Latin America, by Leversia Powers and paper; 1955 (1954). Supplemented by: question 
Genevieve Bowen; x+ 433 p.; $2.96; 1956 book; key to question book; key to textbook tests. 
(1952). Supplemented by: teacher’s manual. KoLEvzon AND HEINE: Our World and Its Peoples, 
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by Edward R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine; 511 p.; 
Allyn and Bacon; $4.48; 1956. Supplemented by: 
workbook; key to workbook; tests; key to tests; 
teacher’s manual. 

Turatis: The World Around Us, by Zoe A. Thralls; 
480 p.; Harcourt, Brace; $4.20; 1956 (1948 The 
World: Its Lands and Peoples). Supplemented by: 
teacher’s manual. 


Fusion or Social Studies 


RAND McNALLY SociAt Stupies Series: Rand McNally. 
Beyond the Oceans, by Norman J. G. Pounds and 
Emlyn D. Jones: vili + 472 p.; $4.20; 1956. Sup- 
plemented by: workbook; key to workbook; teach- 
er’s manual; film guide. 

RoTH AND Hosss: Your World and You, by Law- 
rence V. Roth and Stillman M. Hobbs; 640 p.; 
Laidlaw; $3.76; 1956 (1954). Supplemented by: 
workbook; teacher’s manual. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
American History 


AUGSPURGER AND McLemore: Our Nation’s Story, by 
Everett Augspurger and Richard Aubrey Mc- 
Lemore; 864 p.; Laidlaw; $4.44; 1956 (1954). Sup- 
plemented by: workbook; teacher’s manual. 

BELAsco: Topics in American History, by Milton 
Jay Belasco; iv + 380+ xxi p.; Cambridge Book; 
$0.75 paper; 1956. Supplemented by: key to text- 
book tests. 

BELasco: Topics in American History and World 
Backgrounds, by Milton Jay Belasco; iv + 382 + 94 
p-; Cambridge Book; $0.85 paper; 1956. Supple- 
mented by: key to textbook tests. 

BRAGDON AND McCuTCcHEN: History of a Free People, 
by Henry W. Bragdon and Samuel P. McCutchen; 
xxvi + 724 p.; Macmillan; $4.64; 1956 (1954). Sup- 
plemented by: workbook; tests. 

CANFIELD AND WILDER: The Making of Modern 
America, by Leon H. Canfield and Howard B. 
Wilder: xvi + 784 + Ixxix p.; Houghton Mifflin; 
$4.80; 1956 (1954, 1952, 1950). Supplemented by: 
workbook; key to workbook; tests; key to tests; 
film guide. 

Dorr: Graphic Survey of American History, by Philip 
Dorf; viii + 392 + vii: p.; Oxford Book; $2.40 
cloth, $1.10 paper; 1955. Supplemented by: tests. 

DorF: Visualized American History, by Philip Dorf; 
vii + 369 + vii p.; Oxford Book; $1.10 paper; 1956 
(1955 1954, 1953, 195% 1951, 1950, 1949, 1948, 
1946). Supplemented by: tests. 

Muzzey AND Kipcer: The United States, by David 
S. Muzzey and Horace Kidger; x + 668 p.; Ginn; 
$4.40; 1956 (1953). Supplemented by: workbook; 
tests; teacher’s manual. 

WirtH: The Development of America, by Fremont 
P. Wirth; 812 + lxvili p.; American Book; $4.12; 
1956 (1954, 1953, 1949, 1946, 1945, 1943, 1942, 1940, 
1939, 1938, 1937, 1936). Supplemented by: work- 
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book; key to workbook; tests; key to tests; teacher's 
manual; film guide; Recent Events in the United 
States and the World. 


Modern European History 


Dorr: Visualized Modern History, by Philip Dorf: 
vii + 356 + ix p.; Oxford Book; $1.10 paper; 1956 
(1955, 1954, 1953, 1952, 1951, 1949, 1948, 1947). 
Supplemented by: tests. 


World History 


Dogr: Visualized World History, by Philip Dorf; 
vi + 347 + viii p.; Oxford Book; $1.10 paper; 1956 
(1955, 1954, 1953). Supplemented by: tests. 

HABBERTON AND Rotu: Man’s Achievements Through 
the Ages, by William Habberton and Lawrence V. 
Roth; 800 p.; Laidlaw; $4.56; 1956 (1954, 1952). 
Supplemented by: workbook; tests; teacher’s man- 
ual. 

HuGHEs AND PULLEN: The Making of Today’s World, 
by Ray Osgood Hughes and C. Haines W. Pullen; 
x +789 p.; Allyn and Bacon; $4.80; 1956 (1952, 
1949, 1948, 1946, 1944, 1943, 1942, 1940, 1939, 1938, 
1937, 1935). Supplemented by: workbook; key to 
workbook; tests; key to tests; teacher’s manual. 

ROEHM, BuskKE, WEBSTER, AND WESLEY: The Record 
of Mankind, by A. Wesley Roehm, Morris R. 
Buske, Hutton Webster, and Edgar B. Wesley; 754 
p-; Heath; $4.60; 1956 (1954, 1952, 1949). Supple 
mented by: workbook; teacher’s manual. 

Rocers, ADAMS, AND Brown: Story of Nations, by 
Lester B. Rogers, Fay Adams, and Walker Brown; 
xxii + 730 p.; Holt; $4.88; 1956 (1952). Supple- 
mented by: workbook; key to workbpok; tests; key 
to tests; teacher’s guide. 

WALLBANK: Man’s Story, by T. Walter Wallbank; 
767 p.; Scott, Foresman; $4.48; 1956 (1951). 


Economics 


Dopo: Applied Economics, fifth edition, by James 
Harvey Dodd; 566 p.; South-Western; $2.72; 1956 
(1951, 1945, 1940, 1936). Supplemented by: work- 
book; tests; teacher’s manual. 


Consumer Economics 


WILSON AND EysTerR: Consumer Economic Problems, 
fifth edition, by W. Harmon Wilson and Elvin 
S. Eyster; vi+ 725 p.; South-Western; $3.20; 1956 
(1951; 1945, 1940 by Harold G. Shields and W. 
Harmon Wilson; 1935 Business Economic Prob- 
lems). Supplemented by: workbook; tests; teacher's 
manual. 


Geography 


PACKARD, OvVERTON, AND Woop: Geography of the 
World, by Leonard O. Packard, Bruce Overton, 
and Ben D. Wood; viii + 498 + xiv p.; Macmillan; 
$4.96; 1956 (1953, 1948; 1944 Our Air-Age World: A 
Textbook in Global Geography). Supplemented by: 
workbook. 
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Government 


Bruntz: Understanding Our Government, by George 
G. Bruntz; vili+ 550 p.; Ginn; $4.00; 1955. Sup- 
plemented by: workbook; tests; teacher’s manual. 

MAGRUDER AND McCLENAGHAN: American Govern- 
ment, by Frank A. Magruder and William A. Mc- 
Clenaghan; xii + 756 p.; Allyn and Bacon; $4.20; 
1956 (yearly from 1917). Supplemented by: work- 
book; key to workbook; tests; key to tests; teacher's 
manual. 


Mussatti: The Constitution of the United States,~ 


by James Mussatti; 170 p.; Van Nostrand; $2.80 
cloth, $1.60 paper; 1956. 

RieNow: American Government in Today’s World, 
by Robert Rienow; xiii+ 751 p.; Heath; $4.20; 
1956. Supplemented by: workbook; teacher’s man- 
ual. 

Problems of Democracy 


ALILUNAS AND SAYRE: Youth Faces American Citizen- 
ship, by Leo J. Alilunas, J. Woodrow Sayre, and 
Stanley E. Dimond, editor; xvi + 592 p.; Lippin- 
cott; $4.00; 1956. Supplemented by: teacher’s man- 
ual. 

BABCOCK AND QUILLEN: American Values and Prob- 


lems Today, by Chester D. Babcock and I. James 
Quillen; 527 p.; Scott, Foresman; $3.95; 1956. 

BLAICH AND BAUMGARTNER: The Challenge of Democ- 
racy, third edition, revised, by Theodore P. Blaich 
and Joseph C. Baumgartner; xiv+ 752 p.; Mc- 
Graw-Hill; $4.20; 1956 (1953, 1950, 1947, 1942). 

BossinG AND Martin: Solving Our Problems in a 
Democracy, by Nelson L. Bossing and Robert R. 
Martin; 640 p.; Laidlaw; $3.48; 1956 (1950 Youth 
Faces Its Problems). 

Kipcer: Problems Facing American Democracy, by 
Horace Kidger; viii+ 728+ 34 p.; Ginn; $4.12; 
1955 (1953, 1950 1940). 

PATTERSON, LITTLE, AND Burcu: Problems In Ameri- 
can Democracy, third revised edition, by $. Howard 
Patterson, A. W. S. Little, and H. R. Burch; 
viii + 658 p.; Macmillan; $4.44; 1955 (1951, 1946, 
1940; 1938, 1922 Problems of American Democracy, 
by Burch and Patterson) . Reviewed by Jonathon C. 
McLendon, Social Education, February 1956, p. 91. 

RAND McNALLy SocrAt Stupies SERIES: Rand Mc- 
Nally. 

Facing Life’s Problems, by Lavone A. Hanna; viii 
+712 p.; $4.95; 1955. Reviewed by Katherine M. 
Carroll, Social Education, February 1956, p. 90-91. 





Man and the Machine 


“Over the last one hundred fifty years the pro- 
ductivity of labor has been increased at least four- 
fold by scientific development. As a result, the liv- 
ing standard of the average family has more than 
doubled in each generation. .. . 

“Far from enslaving man, the machine in- 
creasingly gives him a choice as to what he shall 
do. In terms of the things human beings in gen- 
eral desire—better health, longer life, greater 
security and comfort, increased opportunity for 
enlightenment and spiritual development, and 
more effective communication with their fellows 
on all levels—science has made life in the 1950's 
far better than that of the 1850's. Nor is the 
man of today demonstrably less spiritual than 
his predecessors of a century ago. In fact, he is 
likely to be more friendiy, more tolerant, and 
more charitable than his great-grandfather. 

“As to the likelihood that increasing depend- 
ence on machines will reduce man to the role 
of a dispirited and dull observer at the mercy 
of his robots, losing his ambition, his energy, and 
his interest in living, I fail to see even begin- 
ning signs of this, There is surely more boredom 


among a thousand Oriental peasants carrying 
water in buckets, or ineffectively pumping it by 
walking on treadmills, than among a thousand 
American farmers buying gasoline to run irriga- 
tion pumps. Worry over mechanization springs 
from a lack of proper assessment, not only of the 
role of science in human affairs, but of the char- 
acteristics of men. The evidence is overwhelming 
that man’s material achievements can and, be- 
cause of his nature, will in the long run contri- 
bute greatly to his spiritual welfare. Without 
them, as the study of both history and nature 
shows, he could not reach the full flower of his 
capabilities. 

“Men of heart, with minds and spirits, need 
fear no machine; to them science opens up an 
endless frontier of opportunity. Humanists may 
disavow the wealth technology brings as an end 
in itself, but as a means to the ultimate spiritual 
ends of humanity they disavow it at their peril.” 
(Quoted from George Russell Harrison, What 
Man May Be: The Human Side of Science. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, 1956. 
Pp. 201-203.) 





Tape Recorders for Self-Evaluation 
R. B. Dierenfield 








O wad some Power the giftie gie us 
To HEAR oursels as ithers HEAR us! 


ITH apologies to Robert Burns, this 

little paraphrase of his poem might 

cause the classroom teacher to pause 
and think. Many teachers feel they know how 
they sound to students and that this area of their 
teaching technique needs no examination. 

Everyone has heard people who, although they 
have had interesting and vital things to say, have 
spoken in such flat, soft, and indecisive voices 
that the messages actually seemed unimportant. 
A great many teachers whose voices do need im- 
provement are unaware of their deficiency and 
blithely continue to make the same old mistakes. 
If instructors at every level were honest with 
themselves, nearly all of them could increase 
their speaking effectiveness. 

A most useful instrument in assisting teachers 
to improve their oral communication is the tape 
recorder. In a large number of schools a tape 
recorder is available for use by students in their 
work. Too few of the classroom teachers have 
discovered its value as a tool to help them rec- 
ognize their own speech difficulties. The most 
helpful way to utilize the recorder is to re- 
cord a class actually in session. It will be most 
valuable when the teacher is planning to do a 
considerable amount of talking, such as review- 
ing, summarizing, lecturing, or explaining. 
There are two reasons why no effort should be 
made to fool the students as to what is taking 
place. First, a tape recorder is usually too large 
to be well hidden, and second, students respect 
a teacher who is trying to improve his or her 
teaching technique. Pupil reaction to the ma- 
chine ordinarily lasts about ten minutes, but 
then the class returns to normal. It has been 
found that much of the extraneous shuffling, 
banging, and coughing noise typical of a normal 
classroom can be minimized by placing the mi- 
crophone about ten feet above the floor. A good 








The author of this interesting report is Assistant 
Professor of Education in Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 








place to hang the ‘“‘mike” is in the back of the 
room on a map hook or on top of a cabinet or 
bookcase. The volume should be turned up high 
to pick up the teacher’s voice at a distance from 
the microphone. When the tape is played back, 
volume adjustments can easily be made so that 
the sound becomes audible and clear. If possi- 
ble, the tape should record the whole period. 
The critical point is reached when the tape is 
heard by the teacher whose voice has been re- 
corded. Because it is difficult to be objective with 
ourselves, the following scale is suggested. 


SELF-RATING SCALE FOR TEACHER 
Important Factors Rating 
Good | Adequate Poor 


Volume: Loud enough to | 
be heard in all parts 
of the room but not 
so loud as to be over- 
powering. 

Pitch Variation: Great- 
est danger—monoto 
nous voice with very 
little variation. 


Speed of Speech: Neith- 
er the “machine gun” | 
delivery nor the slow, 
lethargic delivery con- | 
taining many pauses. | 

Enunciation: Words 
spoken clearly but | 
without exaggeration. 


The four major factors in effective speech are 
listed with a three-point rating scale for evalu- 
ation of efficiency. It may be that a friend could 
listen and give helpful criticism, but for the 
first attempt privacy is suggested. The voice is a 
very personal matter, and sometimes even well 
meaning remarks can cause hurt feelings. 

The writer has used the recorder on himself 
and on secondary student teachers. The reaction 
has been unanimous that hearing how they 
sounded in an actual classroom setting and using 
a definite set of criteria upon which to base 
evaluation has helped make more effective in- 
structors. Why don’t you try it? 





Monsieur Dannie's Le Petzt Nicos 


Daniel Roselle 








A WomMan’s Way 


“What's good for dessert today, Anne?” asked 
Monsieur Dannie, leaning towards the little girl 
who was sitting next te Madame Lobus at Le 
Petit Nicos. 

“I like gdteau chocolate,’ she told him 
quickly. “I always like that best of all. Don’t 
you, Aunt Marie?” 

Madame Lobus noddéd her head vigorously. 

“I certainly do!” she agreed, smiling. Then 
she turned to Monsieur Dannie. 

“You have real confidence in my niece,” she 
said. 

“In all 
Dannie. 

“Ah out?” 

“Yes—especially since that carnival in Italy 
last week.” 

“Where? What happened?” 

“Monsieur Dannie asked Nita for a slice of 
gdteau chocolate. Then he answered Madame 
Lobus. 

“The carnival was held in the Piazza Navona 
in Rome. Do you know it?” 

“No, I have never been to Rome.” 

“N’importe. It was much like a carnival in 
Paris. There were stalls where you shot out light 
bulbs for prizes. Games like knock-down-the- 
bottles. Toy booths with a Pinocchio who lit up 
when you pressed his hands together.” 

“Anything to eat?” 

“Of course, Delicious torrone candy, sfoglia- 
telle cinnamon. cakes, and . . .” 

“Thank you. That’s enough,” said Madame 
Lobus. 

Monsieur Dannie laughed. 

“From my point of view, the bookstalls were 
the big surprise,”’ he said. 

“Why?” asked Madame Lobus. 

“Because I found some really excellent chil- 
dren’s books there. Several that I wanted to add 
to my collection at once.” 

“I see.” 

“Two in particular. Both beautifully written 
and illustrated—one by Flosini and the other by 
Menpia. It was difficult for me to decide which 
to buy.” 

“Why didn’t you take them both?” 


little girls,’ admitted Monsieur 


“I could not afford it. Each cost over 3000 
lire.” 

Monsieur Dannie ate a large piece of cake so 
that he would finish his gdteau chocolate before 
Anne was through with hers. 

“Still,” he went on, “I had to have one of 
them. They were important for my work.” ._ 

“Certainly,” agreed Madame Lobus. 

“I could not throw away a chance like that. 
I might never find those books again.” 

“Of course.” 

Monsieur Dannie watched Anne as she cut her 
cake into smaller pieces to make it last longer. 

“There was a little Italian girl standing next 
to me,” he continued. “She was looking at those 
books like your niece is watching her cake.” 

Madame Lobus laughed. 

“Yes?” she said. 

“I decided to let her choose between the two. 
‘Which do you like the better?’ I asked her. 

“A very good idea.” 

“The girl squeezed the books in her hands. 
She rubbed the covers carefully with her thumb. 
Then she looked at some of the pictures and pre- 
tended to read a few pages of each.” 

“Eh alors?” 

“Finally, she pointed to the Flosini. ‘I like 
this one better than anything,’ she said. So I 
bought it at once.” 

Madame Lobus placed her hand on the shoul- 
der of her niece. 

“Ah bon!” she said. “And will you bring it 
some day for Anne to see?” 

“No,” answered Monsieur Dannie. 

“But why not?” 

Monsieur Dannie looked down at the menu. 

“I can’t,” he admitted. “That Italian girl liked 
the book so much, I gave it to her.” 


THE OBsBvious 


“May I pose a question?” asked Monsieur 
Dannie one evening in Le Petit Nigos. 

“The answer to that is obvious,” said Madame 
Clere. 

Monsieur Dannie folded his Le Monde in 
half, placed it on the table, and said, “Today, for 
the fifth straight time, I saw the same man 
dressed in a starched white shirt, black tie, and 
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tuxedo standing outside the metro station Riche- 
lieu-Drourot.” 

“There is nothing strange about that,” said 
Madame Lobus. “It’s an entertainment district.” 

“This man is selling cashew nuts,” said Mon- 
sieur Dannie. 

“Comment? In a tuxedo?” 

“Mats si!” 

Monsieur Anddré slowly scratched his cheek. 

“But why is he dressed in a tuxedo?” he 
asked. 

“That is my question,” answered Monsieur 
Dannie. 

Monsieur Nilya was the first to try. 

“He wants to get a crowd around him so that 
he can sell his cashews,” he suggested. 

“No,” said Monsieur Dannie. “Nearly every- 
one looks, but not many buy.” 

“He is mentally sick,” said Monsieur Anddré. 

“No. He is quite normal.” 

“He is dressed like that to pay a bet that he 
has lost,” cried Madame Lobus. 

“No. He does not gamble.” 

The regulars were silent. Madame Clere, Mon- 
sieur Jean, Nita, and Tante Louisse had noth- 
ing to add. 

“Why didn’t you ask him?’ 
sieur Nilya finally. 

“I did,” said Monsieur Dannie. 

“What was his answer?” 

“It’s the only suit he has.” 


demanded Mon- 


TITULAR PROBLEMS 


Mademoiselle Dorothy, the tall English girl 
who worked as a secretary (grade B-6) at the 
British Embassy, came into Le Petit Nicos for 
her customary Saturday night diner. She seated 
herself next to Monsieur Dannie. 

“Well, it happened to me again today,” she 
said, as Nita automatically ordered her salade 
Nicoise and café créme. 

“What?” asked Monsieur Dannie. 

“I sat through a movie that I had already 
seen.” 

“What happened this time?” 

“You know my feelings for Gary Cooper,” be- 
gan Mademoiselle Dorothy, folding her hands in 
her lap. 

“Ves. 

“I would never miss a new picture of his.” 

“No.” 

“So, naturally, when I hear the Rex was show- 
ing Gary Cooper in The Train Whistles Three 
Times, I hurried down to the box-office at once.” 

“Naturally.” 
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“Well, once inside the theater I found that 
they had deliberately done it again.”’ 

“No!” 

“It was not The Train Whistles Three Times 
at all. It was High Noon and | had already seen 
it. Someone had changed the title, and I had 
to sit through the film for a second time.” 

“Ah, oui!” said Monsieur Dannie. “And re- 
member The Torn Mask with Joan Crawford 
at the Gaité Rochechouart last week?” 

“How can I forget it?” answered Mademoiselle 
Dorothy, “That turned out to be the French title 
for Sudden Fear. I had seen it in ’52.” 

es 

“And what about your experience with Cary 
Grant and Ginger Rogers in Dear, I Feel Myself 
Rejuvenated?” 

“You mean Monkey Business? That was my 
fault, of course. I should have guessed the switch 
on that one. Still you cannot blame me for miss- 
ing The Pirates of Florida with Robert Cum- 
mings.” 

“No,” agreed Mademoiselle Dorothy. “How 
could anyone know that it was really The Bare- 
foot Mailman in disguise?” 

a." 

Mademoiselle Dorothy slowly stirred her café, 
as Monsieur Dannie finished his Izarra liqueur. 

“Tell me,” she said placing the spoon gently 
in the saucer. “Do you like Rhonda Fleming?” 

“Love her!” said Monsieur Dannie. 

“I do too. Although I really prefer John 
Payne, ever since seeing him in Crosswinds.” 

“D’accord. He was formidable.” 

“Well, there is a new film with both of them 
at the Triomphe theater.” 

“Yes?” 

“I have checked the title carefully and this 
time I am sure that there is no mistake,” said 
Mademoiselle Dorothy. 

“What is it called?” 

“Gold of New Guinea.” 

“It must be new. I never heard of any Ameri- 
can title that comes even close to that one. Shall 
we go?” 

“Love to,” said Mademoiselle Dorothy, finish- 
ing her café. 

When the two had left Le Petit Nicos to- 
gether, Madame Clere turned to Monsieur 
Ménaché and asked, “Where are Monsieur Dan- 
nie and Mademoiselle Dorothy going?” 

“They are off to the Triomphe theater,” an- 
swered Monsieur Ménaché. 

“What is playing there?” 

“Some American film called Crosswinds.” 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








Social Education on Microfilm 

Arrangements have been made with University 
Microfilms, 313 N. ist St., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to have Social Education placed on microfilm. 
This microfilm edition will be of special inter- 
est to libraries that are subscribers to Social 
Education and where storage space for back 
issues presents a problem. The microfilm edition 
is available only to bona fide subscribers of 
Social Education and may be obtained directly 
from University Microfilm. Volume XVII 1953 
is the first volume of Social Education available 
on microfilm. Price $1.60 per print. 


AEA Committee on 
Economic Education 


The American Economic Association has es- 
tablished a standing Committee on Economic 
Education. The functions of the Committee are 
inter alia (1) to serve as a focal point within 
the Association for the interests of members pro- 
fessionally concerned with economics in the 
schools and in adult and general education; 
stimulate and encourage active, serious profes- 
sional work in economic education; and encour- 
age the preparation of journal articles and ar- 
range for sessions on economic education at the 
annual meetings of the Association, and (2) to 
serve as a point of contact within the Association 
for persons, organizations and institutions out- 
side the Association who are professionally con- 
cerned with economic education; symbolize the 
concern of the Association and its members with 
the problems of those directly on the firing line; 
keep open the channels between teachers in 
the schools and economists, and help to clear up 
misunderstandings; and assist in making avail- 
able the services of economists where they can be 
of help. 

The Committee is eager to make its existence 
and its functions—and the limits of its functions 
(for instance, it will not undertake to appraise 
the “economic soundness” of materials or pro- 
grams offered to the schools by outsiders)—known 
to persons, organizations and institutions con- 
cerned with secondary and adult education in 
economics. 


The Committee was established following a 
report to the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation by an ad hoc Committee on Economic 
Education which outlined the expansion of eco- 
nomics in school curricula, and pointed out the 
confused and uneven character of this develop- 
ment, the inadequate preparation of many of 
those called upon to teach economics in the 
schools, and the “mass of highly slanted ma- 
terials being foisted on the schools in the name 
of ‘economics’ by special groups of all com- 
plexions—materials which teachers are not pre- 
pared to filter, and which teachers and adminis- 
trators are not prepared to withstand.” 

Noting that there are sound grounds for the 
widespread belief that “the schools are getting 
no help from the economic profession—that pro- 
fessional economists are either indifferent to or 
contemptuous of economics in the schools,”’ the 
report goes on to say that “increasingly, the prob- 
lems that confront our people both as partici- 
pants in our political economy and as voters are 
economic in character. Increasingly in modern 
society, economic understanding is required of 
each of us as a condition for personal satisfac- 
tion and development and for our common eco- 
nomic and political well-being. To teach eco- 
nomic understanding to the great bulk of our 
population is the task, first, of our schools; but 
it is the responsibility of professional economists 
on the staffs of colleges and universities to teach 
the teachers of economics in the schools and to 
give continuing guidance and support to their 
teaching efforts. Most of us,” the report con- 
tinues, “have not responded to this responsibility 
and opportunity.” “Despite our misgivings and 
our indifference, the teaching of economics is 
demonstrably necessary. It is being undertaken 
on a large and growing scale; it is here to stay. 
Professional economists may now deplore the 
character and quality of much that passes in the 
schools for economics, but in a very real sense 
we have foreclosed ourselves, by virtue of our 
abdication, from the privilege of criticism.” 

The report takes note of two encouraging de- 
velopments: (1) school teachers and administra- 
tors are eager for help from and eager to co- 
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operate with the economics profession, even 
though they are critical of the attitude of profes- 
sional economists and of their teaching; and (2) 
indications that the professional interest of more 
than a few economists is being directed to the 
problem of economics in the schools. 

“The economics profession will greatly mis- 
judge its responsibility in our society if it con- 
tinues its long-time indifference to the place and 
problems of economics in the schools and evi- 
dences professional concern for economics only 
at the college and graduate levels. Serious pro- 
fessional work in this area by economists needs 
to be given professional support and it needs to 
be accorded professional status. It needs profes- 
sional recognition by this Association.” 

The new standing Committee on Economic 
Education is made up of Clark Bloom (State 
University of Iowa), Floyd Bond (Pomona Col- 
lege), and the three members of the ad hoc com- 
mittee that prepared the report—Archibald Mc- 
Isaac (Syracuse University), Paul Strayer (Prince- 
ton University) and Ben Lewis (Oberlin College), 
chairman. 


New England 

The Winter meeting of the New England As- 
sociation of Social Studies Teachers was held 
March 24 at Radcliffe College. At the opening 
business meeting Stanley P. Wronski, Boston 
University, was elected President; Anna Haw- 
thorne, Providence Public Schools, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Wilfred L. O'Leary, Jeremiah E. Burke 
High School, Boston, was re-elected Secretary- 
treasurer for another three-year term. 

The morning program was opened by Francis 
C. Collier who introduced the panel discussion 
on the topic “The Problems Approach and the 
Social Studies,” The panel speakers included 
John Payne of New York University and John 
Betts of Boston College. Discussion on the talks 
ended the morning session. The luncheon meet- 
ing featured Sidney Hook of New York Univer- 
sity who discussed the topic “Education and 
Creative Intelligence.” The luncheon meeting 
was planned in cooperation with the Harvard 
Teachers Association. 

The Spring Meeting of the NEASST was held 
at Philips Exeter Academy in Exeter, New 
Hampshire, on May 12. After an opening busi- 
ness meeting, Henry Bragdon of Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Richard G. King, of the College 
Entrance Examination Board discussed “The 
College Entrance Board Achievement Test in 


Social Studies.” ; 
a 








At the luncheon meeting a presentation to 
Henry W. Bragdon of the Kidger Award was 
made. 

The afternoon speakers were Judge William 
Treat, Chairman, New Hampshire Republican 
State Committee and Thomas J. McIntyre, Dis- 
trict Delegate to the 1956 Democratic National 
Convention. The two speakers discussed ‘“The 
Issues in the 1956 Presidential Election.” 

W.L.O'L. 


Bay Area 


The Bay Area (California) Social Studies 
Council held its Spring meeting on the campus 
of Stanford University March 17. A business 
meeting opened the proceedings and was fol- 
lowed by group discussions. The eight groups 
considered the following topics: “How Can So- 
cial Studies Challenge the Giftéd?” “Improving 
the Social Studies Curriculum, Kindergarten 
Through Grade 12,’ “Improving Discussion 
Techniques in Social Studies,” “Contributions of 
Literature to the Social Studies,” “Working with 
Student Teachers in Social Studies,” ‘Teaching 
Economic Concepts Through History and Gov- 
ernment,” “Improving In-Service Courses and 
Programs for the Experienced Social Studies 
Teacher,” “Teaching Political Concepts in an 
Election Year.” 

The luncheon session was addressed by Albert 
De Grazia, Stanford University, on “Issues in the 
1956 Presidential Election.” R.E.G. 


Central Ohio 


The Social Studies Association of Central 
Ohio cooperated with the Columbus English 
Club, the Columbus Elementary Teachers As- 
sociation, the Pi Lambda Theta, and the Cur- 
riculum and In-Service Education Division of 
the Columbus Public Schools in the Fourth An- 
nual In-Service Workshop at Ohio State Univer- 
sity March 17. 

The opening general session featured an ad- 
dress by Howard E, Wilson of the Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA, on “Shared Educa- 
tional Leadership.” Then the attendants divided 
into groups for further discussion. There were 
fourteen groups which considered the following 
topics: “How Can Schools Help Meet the Prob- 
lem of Juvenile Delinquency,” “How Can We 
Help Johnny and Mary Become More Thought- 
ful Readers, Listeners, and Viewers?” ‘““How Can 
We Prepare for Better American Citizenship?” 
“How Can We Overcome Language Barriers to 
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International Understanding?” “How Can We 
Help Boys and Girls Develop the Art of Liv- 
ing?” “How Can We Help Youth Learn to be 
Understanding of and Work Intelligently with 
People of Other Cultures?” “What Can Be Done 
to Promote Mental Health and Emotional Sta- 
bility Within Our Schools?” “How Can Pupils 
with Potentiality in Science and Mathematics 
Be Discovered and Encouraged to Enter Careers 
Closely Related to These Fields?” “‘How Can We 
Develop within Ourselves and Others Creative 
Resources for Life in an Increasingly Technical 
Era?” “How Can We Help Youth Appreciate 
the Value of Developing the Best Possible Physi- 
cal Condition?” “Should the Adult Education 
Program Be a Concern of Today's Professional 
Educator?” “What is the Teacher’s Role in Help- 
ing Students Meet Today’s Tensions and Dis- 
tracting Influences?” “How Will Educational 
Research and the Pressure of Public Opinion 
Influence the Programs and Policies of Educa- 
tion?” and “How Is An Understanding of Child 
Development Basic to Good Educational Prac- 
tice?” Each discussion group consisted of a chair- 
man and a resource panel of at least four per- 
sons as well as a recorder. Each group meeting 
was sponsored by a member of the Steering Com- 
mittee. The Steering Committee consisted of 
Mrs. Arema Kirven, Zola Rasner, Wilfred Eber- 
hart and Mrs. Verona Rothenbush for the Co- 
lumbus English Club; Margaret Roling, Mar- 
garet Willis, Talitha Herold, Robert C. Kinney 
and Bernard D. Redman for the Social Studies 
Association of Central Ohio; Robert Gray, Mrs. 
Florence P. Myers and Daniel O’Brien for the 
Columbus Elementary Teachers Association; 
Mrs. Clara Stanley for Pi Lambda Theta; and 
Fred C, Slager for the Curriculum and In-Service 
Education Division of the Columbus Public 
Schools. 

The afternoon session consisted of a panel dis- 
cussion led by Howard E. Wilson and the chair- 
men of the various groups which held discus- 
sions during the morning. ye 


Western Pennsylvania 

The March 16 meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Council for the Social Studies was held 
in Pittsburgh. Featured speaker of the session 
was Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, 
NCSS, who chose the topic “The Responsibilities 
of Social Studies Teachers.” The talk was fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion moderated by 
C. H. W. Pullen, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion of the Pittsburgh Public Schools. Panel par- 





ticipants included Percy B. Caley, Schenly High 
School; Margaret E. Clark, Avonworth High 
School; W. H. E. Johnson, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Ann Quattrocchi, Allerdice High 
School; and James S. Snoke, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Allegheny County Schools. Arrange- 
ments for the program were completed by Mrs. 
Catherine Shatto of Shaler High School and Mrs. 
Ruth Grunnagle, Westinghouse High School. 
The annual fall meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Council featured as speaker William H. 
Cartwright, President-Elect of the NCSS, who ap- 
peared on October 12 at a luncheon meeting. Dr. 
Cartwright addressed the members of the WPCSS 
and the Social Studies Section of the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference on the topic 
“Reconciling the Old and the New.” 
D.1.H. and P.M.D. 


Central Washington 


The annual spring meeting of the Central 
Washington Social Studies Council was held on 
Saturday, April 14, at the College Elementary 
School in Ellensburg, Washington. One hundred 
and thirty teachers, administrators, and members 
of the Social Science Department staff at Central 
Washington College heard a panel discussion on 
the topic “Building a Social Studies Curricu- 
lum.” Panel members were Harold S. Williams 
of Central Washington College; Roy Wahle of 
the Bellevue, Washington, Public Schools; and 
Minnie Lingreen of Centralia High School and 
Junior College. After lunch the group heard 
discussions and witnessed actual demonstrations 
on the topic “Teaching the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum.” Following this the attendants divided 
themselves into smaller discussion groups center- 
ing around subjects of specific concern and inter- 
est. Those present were treated to an excellent 
display of exhibits done by students themselves 
at various grade levels representing many schools 
in the central Washington area. G.C.F. 


Connecticut 


The Spring Meeting of the Connecticut Social 
Studies Teachers Association took place April 
14 at the Public Affairs Center of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Middletown. Guests were Joseph 
Daltry, Director of Teacher Services, and Eugene 
Golob, both of American Education Publica- 
tions. Prof. Daltry welcomed the group to the 
offices of AEP and Prof. Golob discussed “A 
Laboratory Approach to Teaching the Social 
Sciences.” 

A new film produced by the State Department 
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of Education and titled “Connecticut—Corner- 
stone of the Republic” was shown. After lunch, 
Prof. Daltry presented an outline of Wesleyan’s 
Services for Teachers and the group visited 
American Education Publications offices at the 
University. Officers elected at this meeting in- 
cluded Bernard Marlin, Fairfield, President; 
Ruth Crockett, Bristol, Vice-President; Mary Lou 
Duda, Milford, Secretary; and Harriet Strain, 
Old Saybrook, Treasurer. B.M. 


Kansas 

The Annual Spring Conference of the Kansas 
Council for the Social Studies was held in To- 
peka on April 7. Ruth Shaler of Topeka pre- 
sided over the meeting which had as its theme 
“Improving the Social Studies Curriculum.” The 
group heard reports of school visitations made 
by Julia Emery and Marie Olson while they 
were in New York City; and Alvin Schild of the 
University of Kansas reviewed the NCSS 26th 
Yearbook Improving the Social Studies Cur- 
riculum. 

The group then divided into four discussion 
sections. Dr. Edwards of the University of Kansas 
chaired the section on “Core Curriculum,” and 
Mrs. Barbara Miller, Topeka Senior High 
School, “Teaching Current Issues.” “School Sys- 
tems Improve Social Studies Curriculum’ was 
chaired by Robena Pringle of Topeka; and 
“Tasks to be Done in Improving Social Studies 
Curriculum’ was chaired by Velma Hinze, 
Hutchinson. 

The afternoon sessions were chaired by Garnet 
Hill of Marysville. Eva Hangen, Wichita Uni- 
versity, spoke on the subject of her world tour 
in an address titled “New Look and Outlook 
of the Old World.” 


At the business meeting Garnet Hill was 
elected President; Marion Klema of Salina, Vice- 
President; and Rena Gilson, Russell, was _ re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. The program was 
planned by Jack Pringle of Topeka. G.H. 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Council for the Social 
Studies held its annual spring meeting in Ashe- 
ville on March 24. Following a breakfast, Presi- 
dent Jesse Vuncannon presided over a short busi- 
ness session. W. H. Cartwright brought greetings 
in the name of the National Council. After vari- 
ous committee reports, new officers were elected 
as follows: President, Mrs. Blanche Reitzel, 
Statesville; Vice-President, Lynn Kerbaugh, Ra- 
leigh; Executive Secretary, Jonathon C. Mc- 
Lendon, Duke University. C. H. W. Pullen, Di- 
rector of Secondary Education in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
then talked on “Fusion: A Teaching Trend in 
Social Studies.” Mrs. Reitzel, Miss Jennie Creas- 
man of Asheville, and others arranged the meet- 
ing and program. J.C.McL. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities 
of your school or organization and other items 
of general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your material as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to this 
issue: Wilfred L. O’Leary, Richard E. Gross, 
Talitha Herold, D. Irene Heidenberg and Paul 
M. Dreibelbis, George C. Fetter, Bernard Marlin, 
Garnet Hill, and Jonathon C. McLendon. 





A HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN WORLD PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 368) 


board a placard, containing the ‘Marks of the 
World Minded American,” drawn up by the 
National Education Association’s Committee on 
International Relations in 1946. I would then 
discuss these with the class, emphasizing particu- 
larly “‘Mark No. g,” “The world:minded Ameri- 
can has a continuing interest in world affairs, 
and he devotes himelf seriously to the analysis 
of international problems with all the skill and 
judgment he can command.” I stressed with the 


students the phrase “continuing interest” and 
told them that I hoped one result of the course 
would be that in the future, long after the 
course was over, they would still have that “‘con- 
tinuing interest.” Just the other day I received 
a Christmas card from a former student who is 
now living in Venezuela. On it she wrote, “Dear 
Mr. Semple, I’m even reading the Spanish 
newspapers to find out what is going on in the 
world.” 








Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








Bibliographies 

The free Catalog of Books, Pamphlets, Leaf- 
lets, Films, and Other Aids About Cooperatives 
(Literature-Film Dept., Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A., 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4) is a 
combined catalog and order form containing nu- 
merous titles that can be purchased from the 
League. After each title is an indication of the 
general subject matter with which it deals, 
whether it is suitable for first reading, and 
whether it is appropriate for young people. 

The very extensive publications and distribu- 
tion -program of the Department of Community 
Affairs of the American Jewish Committee (386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16) is demonstrated in 
The Pen Is Mightier (4th ed., 100 p. 25 cents) 
which catalogues the books, pamphlets, reprints, 
and other published items distributed by the 
American Jewish Committee’s literature service. 
Titles are grouped into the following categories: 
democracy, Jews and Judaism, intergroup rela- 
tions, civil liberties and human rights, public 
education, immigration, and the UN and 
UNESCO. With each title is a descriptive an- 
notation that includes the number of pages and 
price. 

The NAM’s 1956-57 catalog of Educational 
Aids for Schools and Colleges (Education Dept., 
National Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th St., New York 17: 24 p.) describes over 50 
free pamphlets and charts that are available in 
reasonable quantity for instructional purposes. 
Also listed are eight films available on a loan 
basis. 

The latest Educational Catalog of the Confer- 
ence Board (National Industrial Conference 
Board, 460 Park Ave., New York 22) lists Board 
publications of books and pamphlets that are 
primarily useful in college courses such as eco- 
nomics, business administration, and govern- 
ment. High school teachers, however, have found 
the free Road Maps of Industry most useful. 
These weekly multicolored charts bring a great 
variety of reliable, current economic data into 
the classroom. 

The 1956-57 Bibliography of Teaching Aids 
on America’s Forests and Forest Industries 
(American Forest Products Industries, 1816 N 
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St., N.W., Washington 6) lists free pamphlets, 
charts, tapes, and films designed for intermediate 
and high school grades. 

World Affairs Materials (Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn 10) continues to expand its publica- 
tions program that now includes filmstrips, re- 
prints, resource units, background papers, study 
guides, bibliographies, and biographical book- 
lets. A full description of these materials will be 
sent upon request. 

The World Affairs Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia (421 Powell St., San Francisco 2), a non- 
profit, non-partisan organization, maintains a 
Pamphlet and Document Shop for the sale and 
distribution of current materials on all aspects 
of international relations, education, social and 
cultural relations, etc. A limited amount is avail- 
able for free distribution. More recently the 
World Affairs Council has initiated a Pamphlet 
Review Service for social studies teachers. The 
subscription service, at an annual rate of $10, 
releases bulletins five times during the school 
year that review and summarize current and 
inexpensive publications and teaching aids on 
world affairs. 


Government Publications 


All federal government publications can be 
purchased only from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. No free materials, how- 
ever, are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents except for the various price lists 
and the biweekly Selected United States Gov- 
ernment Publications, the latter being a com- 
bined annotated list and order form of latest 
government publications. 

This is Civil Defense (32 p. 10 cents) is a 
small, pocket-sized booklet that tells how Civil 
Defense can save our lives in the event of enemy 
attack. More detailed information is found in 
National Plan for Civil Defense Against Enemy 
Attack (118 p. 55 cents) which presents in broad 
scope the Civil Defense Administration’s plans 
for national survival and rapid recovery of the 
United States from enemy-caused disaster. 

Urban Renewal (12 p. 10 cents) presents the 
main facts on how federal assistance supplements 
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local community programs for broad-scale clear- 


ance and prevention of slums and blight, and for 
improving and conserving good neighborhoods. 

Economic Forces in the U.S.A. in Facts and 
Figures (104 p. 55 cents), published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, presents an imposing ar- 
ray of facts and figures on our country and its 
population, our labor force, earnings, consump- 
tion, production, national income, expenditures, 
agriculture, unions, schools, housing, and count- 
less other subjects related to the study of modern 
economic problems. 

People and Timber—a Review of America’s 
Timber Resources (18 p. 20 cents) is a report on 
our present timber situation. Illustrated with 
photographs, maps and graphs, this pamphlet is 
available free from the Forest Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25. 


Science Research Associates 

Through the years, SRA (57 West Grant Ave., 
Chicago 10) has been known predominantly for 
its testing and guidance materials; catalogs of 
these materials are available upon request. More 
recently SRA has been publishing several pam- 
phlets series of direct interest to teachers and 
students of the social sciences. The SRA Booklet 
Catalog describes all of the pamphlets published 
in these series and gives information on their 
generous discounts for quantity orders. 

The Junior Life Adjustment Series of 40- 
page, 50-cent pamphlets discuss topics of concern 
to pre-adolescents. These are written with simple 
clarity for children up to the eighth grade. Ex- 
amples from the go booklets in this series in- 
clude: Learning About Tests and Make Your 
Study Hours Count. 

The Life Adjustment Series of 48-page, 50-cent 
booklets discuss the problems of teen-agers and 
include suggestions for further study. Typical of 
the 58 booklets in this series are: Understanding 
the Other Sex and Guide to Good Leadership. 

The Better Living Series, also 48 pages and 
50 cents each, are written for parents, teachers 
and counselors to help adults understand young 
people better. The most recent of these to be 
released are: Helping Children Get Along in 
School; Pennies in Their Pockets: Helping Chil- 
dren Manage Money; and Helping Children Dis- 
cover Books. 

Not many of the Modern World of Science 
Series (48 p. 60 cents) will have direct relevance 
to the social sciences. Modern Man, however, is 
definitely an exception. Written by an anthro- 


pologist, this booklet tells the story of man’s de- 
velopment over the past 60,000 or more years, 
and concludes with speculation on the question, 
“What does the future hold?” 

Finally, the Practical Ideas in Education Series 
is addressed to all educators, and deals with such 
subjects as How to Work With Parents and Com- 
bating the Dropout Problem. Booklets in this 
series are 48 pages and cost $1. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


The 28-page, 25-cent Public Affairs Pamphlets 
(Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16) may be purchased individually or on a 
subscription basis ($2.50 for 12, or $4 for 24). 
Interestingly written and attractively illustrated, 
these pamphlets have demonstrated their value 
to students of the social sciences. Since these 
booklets were last reviewed here, we have re- 
ceived the following titles: 


Better Human Relations—the Challenge of 
Social Work by Lucy Freeman; Psychologists 
in Action by Elizabeth Ogg; Our Natural Re- 
sources—and Their Conservation by Richard 
L. Neuberger; Back to the Woodshed? by 
Justine Wise Polier; Coming of Age: Problems 
of Teen-Agers by Paul H. Landis; Js Disarma- 


ment Possible? by Jerome H. Spingarn; Too 
Young to Marry? by Lester A. Kirkendall; 
This Growing World by Robert L. Heilbroner 
(tells the story of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction, more commonly known as the 
World Bank); The Shy Child by Helen Ross; 
Portrait of Israel—Myth and Reality by Hal 
Lehrman; The Case for Competition in Elec- 
tric Power by Clay L. Cochran and Ron Ross; 
and Money and Politics by Alexander Heard. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


This being the centennial year of Woodrow 
Wilson’s birth, the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
(45 East 65 St., New York 21) has compiled a 
special centennial reading list on Wilson and 
makes available a free copy of David Loth’s The 
Story of Woodrow Wilson (48 p.) which reviews 
Wilson’s career in popular form. 

Please Attach Photographs (Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22: 14 p. 10 cents) presents the results of a 
survey on job discrimination against college stu- 
dents because of race, religion, or national ori- 
gin; the survey was conducted by the Midwest 
Regional Committee on _ Discrimination § in 
Higher Education. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 

How to Take a Test. 11 minutes; sale, $50. 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Preparation for test taking and successful per- 
formances in the test situation is one of the skills 
essential to success in today’s academic world. 
Most teachers give some suggestions and help to 
their students in this area, but too often such in- 
struction is not too effective because the teacher 
serves as both judge and jury when the decisions 
are handed down. A film can enter into the class- 
room at this point as an impartial witness ready 
to testify concerning useful techniques which 
will enable the student to do well on future ex- 
aminations, Young America Films has made a 
number of films designed to guide pupils toward 
better academic achievement. (See How to Suc- 
ceed in School, another guidance film in the aca- 
demic area.) The film reviewed here offers prac- 
tical help to the student and encourages him to 
do his best. 

The scene opens in a high school classroom, 
as the teacher closes the class period with the 
announcement of a forthcoming test. She asks 
Fred to remain a moment and she talks with him 
about his past difficulties on tests and about 
some possible solutions to his problems. We see 
Fred postponing his review of test material until 
the last minute and then cramming to try to 
make up for lost time. On the day of the test 
Fred starts writing answers without analyzing 
the questions. Fred is led to understand that this 
is not a good way to take tests. 

Fred is then helped to better ways of prepar- 
ing to take a test. First, the importance of tests 
in the educative process is emphasized. Then 
Fred begins to review early; he uses his notes and 
the text to cover the main points. He reviews 
with a classmate. On the day of the test he reads 
the directions carefully, decides how much time 
should be spent on each question, organizes his 
thoughts, writes clearly, and checks his answers 
before handing in his paper. The proof that this 
method was superior came when Fred’s test 
paper was returned. His new system paid off. 

Students who see this film and discuss its im- 


plications should improve their test taking. It 
furnishes the teacher with a springboard to a 
valuable discussion of study habits in general 
and preparation for tests in particular. It is a 
good film for student guidance. 


Motion Pictures 


British Information Service, go Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


The Queen’s Navy. 20 minutes; rental, $2.50. The 
Royal Navy is shown in three phases; mastery of seaman- 
ship, discipline, and close cooperation with the scientist. 

Britain’s Choice. 13% minutes; rental, $3. Takes the 
viewer inside the House of Commons, and in a specially 
staged scene, shows how this body conducts its business. 
Explains how members are chosen, ceremonies in the 
opening of the House of Commons, and the part tradition 
plays in the government of England. 

Mau Mau. 20 minutes; rental, $3.50. Covering a large 
number of important issues, this film is a dramatic and 
vivid account of the havoc wrought by the Mau Mau ter- 
rorist organization in Kenya, and of the efforts to stamp 
out this movement. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 65 East South 
Water St., Chicago 1. 

India’s History: Early Civilizations. 11 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $55; color, $100. Exploring the basic 
influences that shaped the beginnings of India’s long and 
complex history, this survey recounts the early days of 
the original inhabitants, of invasions, and of the rise of 
great leaders—Buddha, Maurya, and Asoka. 

India’s History: Mongol Empire to European Coloni- 
zation. 11 minutes; sale: black-and-white, $55; color, 
$100. Beginning with the rule of the Delhi Sultans in the 
thirteenth century, the film traces the subsequent growth 
of the powerful and enlightened empire of the Moguls, 
the decline of these rulers, the rise of European interest in 
India, and the conflict between Britain and France for 
control of Indian trade, culminating in the Battle of 
Plassey in 1760. 

India’s History: British Colony to Independence. 11 
minutes; sale: black-and-white, $55; color, $100. Deals 
with the centuries during which India’s people strove for 
independence, the role of the British East India Com- 
pany, the realization of independence, and the creation of 
Pakistan and the Union of India. The film also presents 
the influence of Mohandas Gandi, the changed relations 
between India and Britain, and the problems confronting 
India’s two great peoples—Hindus and Moslems. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1125 Central 
Ave., Wilmette, III. 


The Wheat Farmer. 13 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$62.50; color, $125. This is the second edition of a film 
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originally brought out in 1938. It is a visit to a farm in 
Kansas where we see the plowing, harrowing, planting, 
and harvesting. The varied activities of the members of 
the farm family are shown, Also emphasized is that 
today’s farmer is a business man who must keep records, 
analyze market conditions and study reports on experi- 
ments and new techniques. 

The Declaration of Independence By the Colonies. 19 
minutes; sale: black-and-white, $100; color, $200. A drama- 
tized account of the events leading up to the Declaration 
of Independence. Beginning with the Stamp Act an 
account is given of the policies of the colonial govern- 
ment and the reactions of the colonists. Highlights in- 
clude the Boston Tea Party, Lexington and Concord, meet- 
ing of First and Second Continental Congress, Tom Paine’s 
writings, the move for independence, Jefferson and his 
committee at work and the final Declaration. 

The Constitution of the United States. 22 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $100; color, $200. An excellent treatment 
of the turbulent conditions following the Revolution, 
Shay’s Rebellion, state tariffs, and the outpouring of paper 
money are pictured. The Annapolis Convention leads to 
the Constitutional Convention, and the scenes in that 
meeting are very well done. The Great Compromise is 
treated rather fully and other controversies are briefly 
touched upon. The film does not end with the completed 
document but goes on to show how adoption was ac- 
complished in the various states. 

The Bill of Rights of the United States. ig minutes; 
sale: black-and-white, $100; color, $200. Describes the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution, explains the origins 
of these rights from old England and colonial times. Epi- 
sodes include the trial of William Prynne, Maryland Act 
of Toleration, trial of Zenger, rights stated in state consti- 
tutions, debate over putting a bill of rights into the origi- 
nal Constitution, and finally, the drafting of the amend- 
ments and their adoption. 


Film Distribution Section, Colonial Williams- 
burg, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The Colonial Printer. 25 minutes; color; rental, $4. 
Filmed in an authentic eighteenth-century Williamsburg 
setting, the film realistically recreates a typical working 
day in a colonial printing office. 

Devision at Williamsburg. 20 minutes; color; rental, $4. 
Through the use of historical paintings, eighteenth- 
century drawings and color transparencies of Williams- 
burg’s restored buildings, this film traces the course of 
events leading up to the Revolutionary War. 

Sweet Land of Liberty. g minutes; rental, $1.50. A 
young boy explores colonial life as he is transported back 
into the past at colonial Williamsburg. 


General Motors Corporation, Public Relations 
Staff-Film Library, General Motors Building, 
Detroit 2. 

Our American Crossroads. 23 minutes; free loan. How 
the automobile has changed American life in the past 50 
years. Shows the typical crossroads community of grand- 
father’s day and how it was transformed into a thriving 
community. 


Graphic Services, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13. 

Arizona and Its Natural Resources. 28 minutes; color; 
free loan. Faithfully documenting the colorful history of 


a colorful state, the film shows the growth of Arizona 
from the days of Indian civilization, through the Spanish 
conquistador, Mexican ownership, and territorial days 
until its emergence as the forty-eighth state in 1912. In 
addition to the historical material, there are present day 
scenes showing cities, lumbering, cattle raising, manufac- 
turing, dams, and farms. 


Ideal Pictures, Inc., 58 East South Water St., 
Chicago 1. 

Strength for Peace. 13/4 minutes. Free loan, Shows the 
purposes, functioning, and achievements of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program. Traces growth of commu- 
nism and shows how military assistance to various nations 
combats this spread. 


Institute of Visual Training, 4o East 49th St., 
New York 17. 

Skyline New York. 28 minutes; color; free loan. A trip 
by air to New York’s teaming harbor, towering sky- 
scrapers, and night life. 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4. 

Bogota, Capital of Colombia. 11 minutes; color; sale, 
$100. Produced by the Pan American Union, Secretariat 
of the Organization of American States. Shown in the film 
are historic places, people in the streets, markets, recrea 
tional areas, transportation facilities, living quarters, 
schools, and centers of government activity. 

The Republic of Colombia, 11 minutes; color; sale, 
$100. Emphasizes present-day Colombia by showing the 
major cities and typical economic and cultural activities 
as well as the most important natural geographical fea- 
tures of the country. 


Sterling Movies U. S. A., Inc., 205 E. 43rd St., 
New York 17. 

People and Petroleum. 27 minutes; free loan. The story 
of Venezuela’s giant oil industry and the part American 
capital played in this development. 


Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 

March of Time, TV Films. Each 26 minutes; sale, $100. 
rental, apply. Titles of the films available in this series 
are: “Korea—The Long Road to Peace,” “Two Worlds of 
France,” “Formosa—Blueprint for a Free China,” “Our 
Stake in Troubled Morocco,” “The Middle East—Powder- 
keg on the Rim of the Communist World,” “Germany 
loday,” “Vienna Today,” “Our Atomic Development,” 
“New India’s People,” “New Orleans—Gateway to the 
World,” “The Kremiin’s Problem People, The Ukraini- 
ans.” 

Heritage. 10 minutes; color; sale, $115. A short film 
of clever cartoon-animation that defines the natural 
rights of man and indicates how those rights can be main- 
tained by any individual for every individual. Produced 
by Anti-Defamation League, Catholic Youth Organization, 
and the Christian Youth Movement. 

Valley Forge. 14 minutes; sale, $65. This film recreates 
in period, costume, and set a fateful meeting of George 
Washington and his staff at Valley Forge at Christmas- 
time, 1777. The decision to fight or to disband is in the 


sia 


balance, and in a talk with.a youthful drummer boy, 
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Washington clarifies the issues at stake and makes his 
resolution not to disband. 

Mount Vernon in Virginia. 22 minutes; sale, $100. This 
doc umentary film, produced for the Mount Vernon Ladies 
Association of the Union, pictures George Washington's 
home at Mount Vernon as it was lived in by Washington 
and his family. 

Community Responsibilities. 11 minutes; sale, $50. Pre- 
sents the problem of taking leadership in the community 
and the demands made on the time of those who accept 
positions of leadership. 

The Vice-Presidency. 51 minutes; sale, $180. An Ed- 
ward R. Murrow “See It Now” TV program available on 
16mm film, Taking the historical approach, the film 
shows how the Vice-Presidency has produced 10 of our 
34 Presidents—seven by the accident of death. Highlights 
include former Vice-Presidents Truman, Barkley, and 
Wallace, telling about the office. 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

Sailing to the Cape. 16 minutes; sale, $75. A trip on 
a four-master from Karlshamn, Sweden, to Capetown, 
South Africa, despite the vastness of the North and South 
Atlantic and the geographical facts of the sequences of 
pressures, wind, and weather. 

Films for History, A series of five motion pictures; 20 
minutes each; sale, $90 each. Designed for high school and 
college, they contain many maps and diagrams as well as 
views of historic remains. The titles are “The Growth 
of London,” “Unquiet Land” (Civil War in England, 
1642-1646), “Medieval Castle,” “Medieval Village,” “The 
Medieval Monastery.” 

The Family of Man, 20 minutes; sale, $60.28. A dra- 
matic portrayal of the Steichen exhibit of photographs 
showing the universal oneness of mankind. 


E. §. Whitman, United Fruit Co., Pier 3, North 
River, New York 6. 

The Living Circle. 13/4 minutes; free loan. How Cen- 
tral America sends us coffee, oils, bananas, cocoa, chickle, 
and other products in return for our cars, electrical ap- 
pliances, and other manufactured articles. 


Filmstrips 


Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 

Towards A Better World—Ten Years of the United 
Nations. Sale, $3. Shows the growth of the United Nations 
idea jeading to the signing of the charter, and achieve- 
ments over the ten years in keeping the peace and pro- 
moting human rights and social and economic progress. 


Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 

Chicago. Sale, $3.50. Visit the railroad yards, the Loop, 
subway, Soldiers’ Field, and other landmarks. 

American Folklore Heroes. Sale, $3.50. Tells the stories 
behind such heroes as Johnny Inkslinger, Davy Crockett, 
Stormalong, Feboldson, Pesos Bill, Johnny Appleseed, 
Hiawatha, and Joe Magoras. 

Indians of New Mexico. Sale, $3.50. Photographs of 
Indian villages, pueblos, costumes, dances, customs, and 
crafts. 


The Rio Grande. Sale, $3.50. Scenic and historic sights 
along our southern border. 

New Mexico. Sale, $3.50. A survey of New Mexico's 
topography, cities, industries, agriculture, education, his- 
torical spots, and recreational facilities. 

Philadelphia. Sale, $3.50. Scenes of historical landmarks, 
industries, port facilities, and other places of civic im- 
portance. 

Boston. Sale, $3.50. Photographs of historically signifi- 
cant people and places show why Boston was important 
in our nation’s early history. The filmstrip then develops 
the reasons for the industrial growth of this American 
city. 

City of New York. Sale, $3.50. Shows the growth of the 
city from its founding to the present day. Includes infor- 
mation on the city’s area, population, government, port 
and famous landmarks. 

Conquest of the Desert. Sale, $3.50. Produced in co- 
operation with UNESCO, this filmstrip shows how one 
fourth of the earth’s surface is arid or semiarid and 
shows the steps being taken to bring much of this land 
into active production, 


t 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 4ist St., 
New York 17. 

American Leaders Series. Set of six, full-color filmstrips 
with original drawings. Historic figures treated are: “Jane 
Addams,” “Susan B. Anthony,” “Benjamin Franklin,” 
“Thomas Jefferson,” “Horace Mann,” “Roger Williams.” 


Television Topics 

The Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion has received a construction permit from the 
Federal Communication Commission to build a 
station in Monroe. The State has appropriated 
$150,000 for station construction. 

The Joint Council on Educational Television 
recently completed a survey which indicated (1) 
nearly double the number of hours of school tele- 
casting each year since 1952-53, (2) informa- 
tional or “public relations” programs outnumber 
in-school programs about five to two, (3) far 
more programs are produced or sponsored by 
school systems in Educational Television station 
areas. 


Maps and Charts 


A. J. Nystrom and Co. (3333 Elston Ave., Chi- 
cago 18) offers a series of “Citizenship for Democ- 
racy” charts. Edited by Stanley Dimond of the 
University of Michigan and Miles Beamer of 
Northern High School, Detroit, these charts 
bring a new, lively meaning to citizenship edu- 
cation. They present geographically and pictori- 
ally the facts pupils need in order to under- 
stand the rights and responsibilities of free indi- 
viduals living in a free society. These charts, 
thank heavens, are large. They are extra large— 
50 by 38 inches. Pupils will be able to see them 
and react to them in group discussions. The 
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topics dealt with in the ge charts in the series 
gear in very well with the usual course of study 
in junior high school civics and senior high 
school problems courses. Here are some samples: 
“The United States-A Good Place to Live,” 
“Population Trends,” “Living in a Totalitarian 
or Communistic Country,” “How the Social Se- 
curity Administration Works,” “Organization of 
the National Government,” “How a Law Is 
Made,” “Symbols of Freedom.” Printed in eye- 
catching colors, these charts cost just a little over 
$2 each printed on manila, or $156 for the set 
of 32, hand mounted on muslin. 


Of All Things 


A complete list of the CBS television pro- 
grams, “You Are There,” and “The Search,” now 
available on 16mm film for classroom use is in- 
cluded in the new catalog of Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New York City 17. 
Copies of the catalog are free. 

Write to the AFL-CIO Department of Edu- 
cation (815 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) for a copy of their catalog, “Films for 
Labor.” It lists over 200 titles now available from 
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the merged film library. A separate filmstrip list- 
ing may be had on request. 

Filmstrips and 3-D Models on early American 
history are packaged in “Classroom Teaching 
Materials” sold by Audio-Visual Enterprises, 
P.O. Box 8686, Los Angeles 8. Write for a free 
list of the subjects available. 

A fast growing aid to teaching, useful on all 
levels of education, is the flannel board. For sug- 
gestions concerning its construction and use, get 
a copy of the booklet, “The Flannel Board,” 
from Merton B. Osborn, Box 3, Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. The price is $1. 


Helpful Articles 


Hainfield, H. “Television for Group Guidance.” Audio- 
Visual Guide. 22: 21, June 1956. How the Newark, New 
Jersey Board of Education presented guidance ma- 
terial on TV and radio. 

Schuller, C. F. “3-D for Better Map Communication.” 
Instructional Materials. 1: 76-77, May 1956. Construct- 
ing relief maps helps pupils to understand their environ 
ment better. 

Warman, H. J. “Telecasting Techniques in Geography.” 
Journal of Geography. 55: 217-226, May 1956. Contains 
specific suggestions for preparing telecasts. 





PEACE ON EARTH 


(Continued from page 355) 


the food is needed, without playing havoc: with 
established channels of trade. Food sent to, say, 
Japan, can plunge Burma, which sells much of 
its rice to Japan, into a serious depression. This 
is only one of the truly stubborn problems that 
has to be solved. 

But the conquest of the atom was a stubborn 
problem, too. We solved that problem. We spent 
billions of dollars in the process, and untold 
numbers of man hours of the best scientific in- 
telligence we could muster, and we got the bomb, 
first the atom and then the hydrogen bomb. 

We are told that our stockpile of bombs is the 
strongest possible deterrent of war. No doubt 
this is true. But in the meantime hundreds of 
millions of people go to bed hungry every night. 
We can stockpile our atom and hydrogen bombs 
until doomsday, but this won’t put a single bit 
of food into the mouth of even one hungry child. 

What can we do? 

We can lend our support to men who, like 
Mr. French, are working to solve this problem. 


“Since I left CARE,” he wrote, “I have spent 
several days a week in Washington for the past 
year seeking an answer to this problem. In con- 
junction with farm, educational, and labor lead- 
ers I have organized a non-profit, private agency 
called WORLD, Inc. (World Organization for 
Rehabilitation and Land Development, Inc.) 
with the sole purpose in mind of developing 
programs which would let us use this greatest 
weapon in the arsenal of democracy. 

“At times it has been discouraging, but I am 
certain that the idea is fundamentally right, 
and am sure that sooner or later a bold, dramatic, 
and intelligent program can be formulated to 
make our food surplus effectively serve human 
needs across the world.” 

The idea is fundamentally right. If we believe 
in the ideas expressed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, if “peace on earth, goodwill to men” 
is something more for us than an empty phrase, 
we will join forces with those who seek to solve 
the problem. Indeed, we have no other choice. 
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A Book for the Department Library 
TALES OF THE Mississipp!. By Ray Samuel, Leon- 
ard V. Huber, and Warren C. Ogden. New 

York: Hastings House, 1955. 240 p. $7.50. 

A pictorial history of the Mississippi River, 
but something more. A collection of stories, ar- 
ranged in a chronological order, but more than 
that. Here is 4 book which was a labor of love 
for the three men who put it together and their 
enthusiasm shows through on every page. 

The history which emerges is that of a great 
river, from its discovery by DeSoto down to its 
present role as part of a mid-continent trans- 
portation system. That history involves rafts and 
arks, keelboats and steamboats, showboats and 
tugboats. Their captains and pilots, men and 
women, are present, as are the brawlers and 
duelists, the pirates and gamblers who were so 
gaudy a part of the big days when the River was 
a major thoroughfare. Steamboat races are pre- 
sented as graphically as are the explosions and 
other major disasters which took their toll of 
the steamboats and their passengers. 

The War Between the States as it was fought 
on the River has its chapter which this reviewer 
found interesting, but to one who grew up on 
the banks of the Lower Mississippi and knew its 
menacing roar at high water stages, the most 
fascinating tales and pictures deal with the 
River’s flood—the building of levees and their 
crumbling rupture before the onslaughts of a 
River which must have a personality to those 
who have known it. 

The book has been put together from a New 
Orleans point of view. It would have been a 
very different result if the three authors had 
lived in Memphis or Vicksburg or Cairo. Indeed, 
it is doubtful that such a book could have been 
produced by any other than New Orleans au- 
thors. 

For those who need the information, there are 
some 19 chapters, about goo excellent pictures 
for which credit and references are furnished, 
a selected bibliography and an adequate index. 

Perhaps not many teachers can stretch per- 


sonal budgets for such a book, but it will make 
a valuable addition to the school library, for it 
is the kind of a book which a boy or girl may 
pick up idly, and, after becoming snared by the 
pictures, end up reading some history the way it 
should be read—with enthusiasm. 

S. P. McCuTcHEN 


School of Education 
New York University 


Books to Use in Teaching 
War CHANT. By Dee Dunsing. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1954. 176 p. $2.50. 
ENSIGN RONAN: A Story OF ForT DEARBORN. By 

Leon E. Burgoyne. Philadelphia: John C. 

Winston Company, 1955. 184 p. $2.50. 

Teen-agers will find history come alive in 
these two books describing the adventure and 
excitement of the early American frontier. 

Dee Dunsing in War Chant describes the 
tense and troubled days during the time of the 
spring campaign of the Second Seminole War 
in 1836. Rod Wheeler, a young woodsman takes ~ 
a lively part in the activities at Fort Brooke, the 
site of present day Tampa. 

The hair-raising escapades of war with such 
Indian braves as Osceola are vividly related. 
However, underlying the dramatic tales of In- 
dian attacks is a skillfully interwoven story of 
friendship between the young Rod Wheeler and 
Shakochee, an Indian youth. 

In Ensign Ronan the reader is provided a 
picture of life in and around the stockade of 
Fort Dearborn, the spot where Chicago now 
stands, There is intrigue and suspense as sol- 
diers, traders, trappers, and Indians intermingle. 
There is a bit of romance too as Ensign Ronan, 
whose one thought is to kill Indians, meets at- 
tractive Mary Caldwell. Mary complicates mat- 
ters for Ensign Ronan when he learns that she 
is part Irish and part Indian. 

The story moves swiftly with a well knit plot 
which young readers will enjoy. Interwoven with 
the plot, one glimpses the fundamental struggle 
of the United States’ bungling attempts to under- 
stand and win the friendship of Indians. 
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In addition to providing settings of historic 
interest, both these books give teen-agers a lively 
understanding of some basic conflicts in human 
relations during early frontier days. 

HELEN M. FLYNN 
Great Neck (N.Y.) Public Schools 
s 


AMERICAN HEeriTAGE Series. New York: Aladdin 
Books, 1955. Numbers 31 to 40. 190 to 192 p. 
ea. $1.75 ea. 

As a librarian, I have always had some reserva- 
tions about the literary worth of books written 
in a “series.” But as a curriculum librarian I 
admit that this series, based on dramatic people 
and events in America’s past, provides some ex- 
cellent enrichment material for social studies. 
The stories bring to life vital periods in Ameri- 
can history, consistently maintaining interest 
with action-packed plots. They are easy-to-read 
(about fifth grade level) stories, not too long for 
intermediate grade children. In addition, many 
of them are equal in interest and literary quality 
to any of the good books available for young 
people. 

King of the Clippers, by Edmund Collier, in 
describing the days when clipper ships were of 
utmost importance to growth of trade in 
America, provides enough drama and adventure 
for youngsters to enjoy at any time. A sixth 
grade girl, after reading Winds of Change, by 
Rhoda Wyngard, commented: “I liked this—it 
was put together good.” The author produced a 
smooth-flowing narrative, especially attractive to 
older girls, despite its historically accurate de- 
scription of serious ideas: the development of 
basic human rights, including women’s rights, 
free education, and equal rights to Negroes. In 
a natural situation, understandable to young 
people, these “causes” become personal ones and 
take on meaning without sounding “preachy.” 

Though each of the stories may not equal 
those mentioned above in literary merit, they 
do contribute to a fuller understanding of the 
continuing development of democracy from ear- 
liest times in America to the present. 

An interesting feature of these books is their 
unusual topics: they deal with important epics 
in the development of our democratic heritage 
usually neglected in children’s literature. The 
heroic struggle of Mormons for freedom from 
persecution is presented in The Law of the Gun, 
by Frank Latham, an exciting story laid in 
a courageous period. Aileen Fisher’s Timber! 
brings out the importance of conserving forests 
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as well as describing the lumbering industry in 
the 1880's. This fast-moving story was read with 
ease and interest by a fifth grade boy—how much 
more pleasurable the study of conservation or 
the development of industry in the United States 
with such supplementary material! 

Another strength in the series is the presenta- 
tion within the framework of the stories of the 
establishment of tolerance and fair play in over- 
coming prejudice. The plight of Irish immi- 
grants in this country is described in Pat and the 
Iron Horse, by Polly Angell. One Bit of Land 
by Edith Blackburn portrays a migratory Mexi- 
can-American family in a sympathtic, heart- 
warming manner. Facing almost insurmountable 
obstacles in attempting to develop their own 
land in the Imperial Valley of California, these 
believable characters could bring -the young 
reader insight into the trials and tribulations of 
farm life, and the prejudices against Mexican- 
Americans. 

Many of the titles contribute directly to geo- 
graphic and historical content stressed in our 
schools. Philip Spencer’s Day of Glory relates 
an hour-by-hour unfolding history that makes 
the memorable events of Lexington and Concord 
unforgettable in a close-up look allowing the 
reader to re-live these experiences for himself. 
Similarly, River of Gold, by Clifford Cheshire, 
brings to life the courage of the early homestead- 
ers in rugged Oregon territory. The Return of 
the Alaskan depicts hardships endured by more 
recent homesteaders in the isolated north coun- 
try. 

Evidently, the authors were chosen carefully 
since each one seems to have personal experience 
in the locale of the story, or special interest in 
the subject matter. 

Most of the stories seem to lack one character- 
istic which boys and girls love to find in all their 
books and enjoy so thoroughly—humor. Let the 
Moon Go By, Emma Golders Sterne, compen- 
sates for this lack with a delightful compilation 
of tall tales of the giants who are “rooted deep 
in American soil.” 

LILLIAN SPITZER 
San Diego County (Calif.) Public Schools. 


Denoyer-Geppert has recently published Suc- 
cessful Teaching with Maps ($1.25), designed 
for use with the publisher’s maps although it 
can be used separately. The first three chapters 
of the manual deal with the theory of map use 
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and with the first steps in method and practice. 
The middle chapters present the sequence of 
Continents, each being authored by a recognized 
specialist on the area. The final chapters feature 
a world and hemisphere treatment in order to 
emphasize world patterns and concepts. Exercises 
for pupils and questions appropriate for class- 
room use are introduced throughout the chap- 
ters. 


(From the Connecticut Council’s Social Studies Topics) 


Our Bic Worvp. By Harlan H. Barrows, Edith 
Putnam Parker, and Clarence W. Sorensen. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, rev. ed., 
1954. 186 p. $2.80. 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS. By Harlan H. Bar- 
rows, Edith Putnam Parker, and Clarence W. 
Sorensen. New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
rev. ed., 1954. 311 p. $3.68. 


Op Wor.p Lanps. By Harlan H. Barrows, Edith 
Putnam Parker, and Clarence W. Sorensen. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, rev. ed., 
1954. 346 p. $3.84. 


A Worvp View. By Clarence Woodrow Sorsen- 
sen. New York: Silver Burdett Company, rev. 
ed., 1954. 410 p. $4.08. 


The authors of this series, Man In His World, 
for grades four through seven, are competent 
geographers, Barrows and Parker at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Sorensen at Illinois State 
Normal University. Sorensen has traveled in 
more than thirty-five countries and is the co- 
author of several textbooks for use in West 
Pakistan. 

Man In His World was first published in 1946. 
Acceleration of geographic changes since World 
War II has necessitated several revisions of which 
this is the latest. It includes changes in the cover, 
content, photographs, maps, and statistical data. 
The appeal to pupils of the four-color offset 
covers is important. Teachers’ guides and test- 
books and pupils’ workbooks are also available 
in revised editions. 

Factual changes have been made in the con- 
tent as names, political events, and geographic 
conditions have changed. Many illustrative fig- 
ures have been changed in the various books. 
To cite one example, The American Continents 
now contains a picture of the remodeled White 
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Students at Hastings-on-Hudson High School, New York, 
joined us in Pleasantville early this fall. During their visit, 
the young editors read the many timely and challenging 
articles which were to appear in the November issue of 
the Digest. The “Teen-Age Top Ten” in the Better Read- 
ing supplement of the Educational Edition for November 
is their choice of the most interesting to teen-agers. 


For stimulating reading interest, “Teen-Age Top Ten” is 
one of the Digest’s most effective monthly features. To 
examine it—and the Educational Edition’s many other 
expertly prepared reading aids—send today for your com- 


Hastings Students and Educational 
Department Editors 


plimentary copy of the Teacher's Edition. 





Jeaders 
Je Digest 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, New York 





House. Statistical content has been revised. Espe- 
cially significant are the revisions which pertain 
to additional materials and wording. As nations 


and organizations have assumed different roles,~~-. 


materials have been supplied to provide infor- 
mation. Our Big World now includes a brief 
chapter on India; Old World Lands includes ad- 
ditional material on the United Nations. More 
appropriate wording has been used to express 
certain concepts. For example, Old World Lands 
uses the expression “Lands Related to Britain” 
rather than “British Lands.” 

Each of these textbooks approaches the study 
of man in his world through brief historic 
sketches. In some cases these are so scant that 
they may produce confusion rather than clarifica- 
tion to pupils with limited backgrounds. The use 
of fictitious conversation for ancient peoples in 
Our Big World is notably artificial. These his- 
toric introductions do, however, provide con- 
tinuity with the past. 

Rarely does one find more proficient help for 
study than is found in these books. Each book 
is carefully organized. Chapter titles, topica¥ 
headings, summary statements, recall questions, 
and pupil exercises are at hand for pupil-teacher 


use in facilitating study and retention. Each 
book contains an index as well as a table of 
contents and list of maps. Graphs and additional 
reference data are found in the most advanced 
books. To aid young readers with strange and 
technical words, contextual explanations are pro- 
vided. Average pupils can read these books with 
understanding. 

Illustrations. and maps, ample, well-chosen, 
and well-placed, combine with the context to 
produce a unified whole. A sequential program 
of map and globe interpretation is provided 
through the textbook explanations and the use 
of abundant and varied types of maps, beginning 
with simple hemisphere maps in Our Big World 
and terminating with physical-political and spe- 
cial-purpose maps in A World View. 

The content of the books for grades four, five, 
and six follows the usual curriculum plan. Our 
Big World treats of the descriptions of the usual 
lives of people in many different lands. The 
American Continents devotes most attention to 
the historical geography of the United States; 
Canada and Latin America are, however, pre- 
sented sufficiently to show the United States in 
its hemisphere setting. Old World Lands in- 
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FACT BOOK ON COOPERATIVES. 
1955-6 developments. Summary informa- 
tion on major types of cooperatives. Bien- 
nial. 48 pp. $ .75 
THE FIRST 125 YEARS—A History of Distributive and 
Service Cooperation in the United States, 1829-1954. 
Florence E. Parker. 1956, pp. 462. illus. $5.00 
Principles of Cooperation. —. S. Bogardus. 48pp. 
(paper-binding) $ .50 
FOR Free catalog of publications and films write 
The Cooperative League of U.S.A. 
343 South Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





cludes carefully selected information on the 
peoples and countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, greatest attention being focused 
upon the Four Great Powers. 

A World View centers upon the world use of 
five basic natural resources. World-wide inter- 
dependence is depicted through a discussion of 
living in town and city. The reader is impressed 
with the similarities of problems in the lives of 
men. Pupils pore over the informational maps 
found in the atlas at the close of the book. Even 
if this volume cannot be used as the basal text- 
book it should be available in the classroom li- 


brary for pleasure and informational reading. 

The authors have done a good job in selecting, 
organizing, and revising the materials for these 
books. The publisher has done a commendable 
job with the format. 


Mary C. WILSON 
Ruston (La.) Public Schools 


RIDE WITH THE SUN: AN ANTHOLOGY OF FOLK 
TALES AND STORIES FROM UNITED NATIONS. 
Edited by Harold Courlander for the United 
Nations Women’s Guild. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, 1955. 296 p. $3.50. 

Purpose: To foster a “sense of community 
among the different nationalities,” and through 
its sales, to help support relief work over the 
world. 

The tales and stories collected within this 
brief volume will bring delight—and some wis- 
dom—to children fortunate enough to have 
homes or schoolrooms which provide the serenity 
and leisure necessary to revel in them, and to 
adults whose hearts are young enough to feel 
the heartbeat of the people of the world. Humor, 
pathos, grief, craftiness, wisdom, foolhardiness, 
indolence, ambition, love, hate, all the common- 


est impulses that motivate men are mirrored in 
these sixty stories. Arranged in skillful sequence, 
these tales avoid monotony and lead with an 
easy grace from one story to the next. 

Vocabulary, sentiment, and rhythm are “of 
the earth,” the vital and poignant voice of the 
people; and line drawings sharpen these per- 
ceptions. 

Children will read this book “now and then,” 
needing time to “think it over’ as they go. 
Adults will relish it at one sitting. All readers 
will emerge with added understanding and with 
warmer affection for their fellow men. 

GerTRuDE M. Lewis 
Office of Education. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


On the Intellectual Frontier 
ANIMALS, MEN, AND Mytus. By Richard Lewin- 

sohn. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 

422 p. $5.00. 

For teachers interested in correlating science 
and social studies, this book is a rare compila- 
tion of fascinating background information. For 
the rest of us, it is a priceless gem of good read- 
ing. Although it is a thoroughly scholarly work, 
its unique approach to history, its brilliant style, 
and its sharp humor make current best selling 
novels very pale indeed by contrast. 

The book first appeared in Germany—the sec- 
ond volume in the series which began with Gods, 
Graves, and Scholars—and it has became a best- 
seller among popular books on natural history 
in many countries. 

Dr. Lewinsohn, the author, is both an M.D. 
and a doctor of political science of Berlin Uni- 
versity. He draws upon both a profound knowl- 
edge of zoology and his authority as a sociologist 
(he has published sixteen books) to tie together 
the history of animals, the history of the earth, 
and the concurrent history of mankind. 

He covers an immense amount of ground de- 
scribing the evolution of life on earth, the de- 
velopment of man, the taming and propagation 
of animals, animals as taboos, animals as food, 
animals in fable and myth, as sacrificial offer- 
ings, in sport, and in war and commerce, The 
import of animals on early exploration, the 
beginnings of the fur, silk, and wool trades, the 
debate over the existence of animal souls, and 
the meat industry are all examined and placed 
in perspective. A final discussion looks at the 
place of the animal in twentieth century life 
and speculates on its probable future. 

The work is profusely illustrated with photo- 
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Today, more, 


and more, 


Here's why: 


Educational 
Book Division 





and more schools are using— 


OUR WORLD THROUGH THE AGES 


by Nathaniel Platt and Muriel Jean Drummond 


Although this text has only 684 pages, its coverage is extensive. 
It fully treats such areas as Africa, Asia and Latin America. Its 
strong, sequential organization makes meaningful and dramatic 
lessons possible. Its lively narrative style sustains student 
interest, particularly with smooth transitions which provide a 
sense of unity and continuity. The abundant illustrations have 
a functional as well as pictorial value, and the many teaching 
aids are unusually helpful. If you haven’t yet been introduced 
to this popular text, request a copy from the address below. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs 
New Jersey 








graphs and drawings which are excellent for 
classroom projection. 

This is an excellent volume for study and dis- 
cussion in “honors” classes in the late years of 
high school. 

ROBERT BAYLESS Norris 


Central Bucks Joint Schools 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


Other Books to Know About 
StupyING YouR CoMMuNITY. By Roland L. War- 
ren. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 

1955- 385 p. $3.00. 

Enlarging and up-dating Colcord’s well-known 
Your Community, this is a detailed outline and 
list of questions with which to analyze a town’s 
or city’s background, economic and _ political 
pattern, what goes on as to planning, housing, 
education, recreation, religious life, public as- 
sistance, family living and child welfare, health, 
group and intergroup development, communica- 
tions, and community organization to get some- 
thing done to meet present needs. It is primarily 
a guide to surveying, especially by amateurs and 
citizen groups. 


For that reason it does not go into discus- 
sion of values, and it does not rate or evaluate 
the material it aims to bring forth, as was done 
so effectively, for example, in Thorndike’s Your 
City or 144 Smaller Cities. Nor does it discuss, 
like McKee’s The People Act, how community 
groups, after getting their facts, can work to- 
gether to solve problems, Just as well maybe, 
for teachers and pupils can burn their fingers 
solving controversial problems; they can justify 
and defend their activities in discovering the 
facts about their community, letting others take 
over from there. 

For use in social studies courses, the weakness 
of this book may be a virtue to other readers, its 
overly long lists of detailed items, some of which 
seem to lack significance, e.g., how many families 
are needed to support one shoe store, and its 
failure to make clear the social significance of 
what is important. 

One is not made aware, for example, that the 
real basis of most communities is the business, 
industry, or land use which provides employment 
and income to pay for all the other activities, 
nor the factor of enterprise, and what sort of 
people took the risk to start the major local 
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Social Understanding Through Literature 


A Bibliography for Secondary Schools 


by G. Robert Carlsen and Richard S. Alm 


A carefully annotated bibliography of literature and biography of particular 
value in senior high school social studies. Contains references to readings of value 
in developing social, economic, political and cultural understanding of our society. 


Nearly 500 titles have been selected and grouped topically so as to be of maximum 
usefulness. Readings suggested have been geared to the existing social studies 
curriculum. The references have been compiled with an effort to meet the reading 
interests of the high school student. The index of authors and titles is a helpful 
feature. The bulletin is a practical aid to classroom teachers, supervisors and 
librarians. 


Bulletin Number 28 (1954) Price $1.25 (Quantity discounts) 


Order from 


National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 




















enterprises, and what problems they faced or 
face today. A teacher and a class need to know 
something, and preferably to understand some- 
thing, rather vividly and appreciatively, as to 
the everyday economics around home base. 

This is not to say that the book altogether 
lacks explanatory discussion; running commen- 
tary of a general sort makes up about a third of 
the pages, and the numerous references for 
further reading are well prepared, though nearly 
half are to books and pamphlets printed as well 
as written before 1950, in fields where so much 
happens so fast. 

But for essential fact-finding this volume is 
probably the most complete and useful one can 
lay his hands on. It has grown out of the au- 
thor’s practical and unusual experience in Al- 
fred University’s Area Study, involving 50 rural, 
village and urban governmental units. 

J. L. WHEELER 


Benson, Vermont 


Frank Hart's Oil for the Light of the World 
(Vantage) is something less and something more 
than a “typical” novel. The author aims to 


produce a popular book which will get across 
the point that we must have research and ac- 
tion in the behavioral sciences to catch up with 
the technological revolution. In some ways the 
book seems allegorical. It features the adven- 
tures of a circus queen who is really a leading 
sociologist. Really quite a fabulous story! 
High school students as well as their instructors 
may enjoy it. 
R. E. G. 
° 


MytH or Lecenp? By G. E. Daniel and others. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, 1955. 125 p. 10s. 6d. 
While the two terms are ordinarily used inter- 

changeably, scholars distinguish between the 

myth, a wholly invented story, and the legend, 
which has a basis of history, though confused 
and obscured by later additions. 

In Myth or Legend? twelve different writers 
examine such well-known stories as those of 
Troy, Atlantis, the Minotaur, St. George and 
the Dragon, the Golden Bough, etc., and decide, 
in the light of modern historical and archeo- 
logical knowledge, whether they are based only 
on fancy or have a foundation of fact. 
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Not only should teachers of history and litera- 
ture find this short book inspiring to themselves, 
but they should be able to use it to good ad- 
vantage in their classes. It should be rather ex- 
citing reading for pupils with a sprit of imagina- 
tion and curosity, and can be used to stimulate 
alert minds. Since the chapters were originally 
a series of talks on the B.B.C. meant for popular 
consumption, they will not be too difficult for 
superior senior high school students. Over twenty 
illustrations add to the fascination of the narra- 
tives. 

Morris SILVERMAN 


Office of the Registrar 
Yeshiva College 


Fans of C. S. Forester, who hail him as our 
finest writer of sea stories, will enjoy The Good 
Shepherd (Little, Brown, 1955), a story of World 
War II. A new naval hero, Commander George 
Krause, U.S.N., makes his appearance in this 
excellent story and becomes such an interesting 
person that we are tempted to desert our long- 
time favorite, Captain Horatio Hornblower. The 
Hornblower series has done much to supply a 
colorful background for the sea struggles during 
the Napoleonic Wars. Students enjoy Horn- 
blower and it is hoped that they will find just 
as much pleasure in Commander George Krause. 


(From the Arkansas Council Bulletin) 
@ 


Coward-McCann’s Getting to Know Korea, 
Germany, and Puerto Rico, ($2.25, $2.50, and 
$2.50) seem on first glance to be just what we 
need for upper elementary school pupils: just 
about the right length, with attractive illustra- 


tions, colorful covers, and one-page summaries 
of the history of each land. 

On closer examination, they are somewhat dis- 
appointing. The one on Korea is particularly 
poor, filled with inaccuracies and misleading 
statements as well as incorrect illustrations. The 
one on Germany is better, but abounds in illus- 
trations of the glamorous Germany of tourist 
posters. Only the one on Puerto Rico is basically 
up to date and accurate. One of the few books 
on Puerto Rico for children, it should be widely 
used. 

It is to be hoped that the series will be con- 
tinued, but that far greater attention will be 
given to a realistic and accurate portrayal of 
the countries sketched by the author and illus- 
trator. 

L. S. K. 
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Great Moments 
in History 
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are brought to life on the screen for YOUR students 


Memorable events and personalities of 
past history are brought to life on your 
screen for your students through the 
award-winning YOU ARE THERE® edu- 
cational film series so widely acclaimed 
by educators and historians. Originally 
produced in motion picture form of the 
highest quality by css Television, these 
unique educational films offer to schools 
—for the first time—a comprehensive 
program of living history through the 
medium of films. Great personalities and 
crucial events are brought to vivid life 
with all their original authenticity, color 
and historical significance. 


The YOU ARE THERE films bring 
history to schools in its most dramatic, 
most effective form. Among 58 titles now 
available for your use are such outstand- 


ing films as The Boston Massacre . . . The 
Boston Tea Party . . . The Signing of the 
Declaration of Independence . . . Wash- 
ington Crosses the Delaware . . . The Re- 
solve of Patrick Henry . . . The Surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown . . . The First 
Flight of the Wright Brothers . . . The 
Death of Stonewall Jackson .. . Grant and 
Lee at Appomattox . . . The Emancipation 
Proclamation . . . The Rise of Adolph 
Hitler . . . and 47 other superb history 
films. 


Each YOU ARE THERE film is 214 
reels (27 minutes), 16mm, sound .. . 
available at only $125.00 per print on 
15-year lease. Also for rent at nominal 
rates from all leading film libraries. For 
complete information and nearest rental 
source, write to: 


Young America Films, Inc. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, New York 


*©Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 





Grades 7 and 8 


This Is 
America’s Story 


1956 EDITION 


An unforgettable WILDER - LUDLUM - BROWN 


presentation of 


American history— Senior High School 3 


a The Making of 
‘ Modern America 


1956 EDITION 
CANFIELD - WILDER 


Through abundant visual aids and a 
stimulating, highly-readable style, his- 
tory is brought vividly to life. Students 
develop 2 true perspective of America’s 
past, present, and future, and gain an 
appreciation of their country’s heritage 
and an understanding of their own roles 
as citizens. 

HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 


COMPANY 


Boston New York Late Elementary and Junior High School 
Chicago Dallas 


Atlanta Palo Alto America Is My Country 


A memorable 
offe ring of BROWN - GUADAGNOLO 


America’s heritage This stimulating and informative ac- 
count of our national heritage has 
abundant teaching illustrations, side- 
lights, and background information. 
Presented here are stories and descrip- 
tions of our heroes, our documents of 
freedom, symbols of democracy, historic 
landmarks, and patriotic songs, poems, 
and holidays. 





